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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The May Bulletin would be devoted entirely to 
a review of academic freedom and tenure matters 
during the decade 1923 to 1932 but for important 
material about current economic conditions dis- 
cussed at the April meeting of the Council and 
reported on pages 401 to 405. The Council has 
also voted that the next annual meeting will be 
held at New Haven, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 28 and 29, with the Modern Language 
Association. Our last meeting with this important 
group was at Chicago in 1925. It is anticipated 
that the program will be largely devoted to the 
preliminary report of the Committee on College 
and University Teaching. 


The recent visits of the Field Director, Professor 
H. L. Dodge, of the University of Oklahoma, have 
aroused marked interest in the chapters, and it is 
hoped that the indirect effect on chapters which 
he has not been able to include in his itinerary will 
also be substantial. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE, 1923-1932 


INTRODUCTION 


The various principles and conditions connected with this subject 
have played so large and important a part in the foundation and 
subsequent history of the Association that it seems opportune to 
publish from time to time a review of the work of a series of years, 
particularly for the information of those who have recently become 
members of the Association. Such a summary was last published 
in the Bulletin for December, 1922, so that the present issue is 
primarily a review of the history of the past ten years. 

Among the larger features of this decade, particular mention may 
be made of the Washington Conference of January, 1925, the first 
important step in securing collective recognition of the general 
principles formulated by the Committee of the Association in 1915. 
In line with this cooperative action, continued efforts have been 
made by the officers of the Association to maintain useful contacts 
with the various accrediting agencies of the country with the hope 
that their determination of the eligibility of an institution would 
take account of the principles and methods of tenure in vogue there 
as well as of the character of the degrees held by the faculty, the 
ratio of teachers to students, the number of volumes in the library, 
etc. A third notable feature of the work of the Committee during 
this decade has been the gradual and systematic development of 
methods of procedure and the employment of a legal adviser, without 
whose cooperation the laborious duties of the chairman of Committee 
A would long since have become intolerable. 

An idea of the extent and the nature of Committee A’s activities 
may be derived from the extracts from annual reports reprinted in 
the following pages. But only the smallest part of these activities 
ever comes to the attention of the academic world in general or even 
of the members of the Association. The Committee finds it necessary 
to reject a large number of complaints which are not based upon 
any real violation of established principles. It should be realized also 
that the consistent policy of the Association is to cooperate to the ut- 
most with administrations in securing justice for all groups within the 
college community. The Association has no desire to exercise control 
or coercion over the individual institution. Having defined principles 
and procedures, it is concerned with developing the sense of local re- 
sponsibility essential to maintaining high standards. 
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During the past decade the statement formulated at the Wash- 
ington Conference has won its way steadily in the academic world. 
As the result of the cases arising in all parts of the country, boards 
of control and administrators have gradually come to understand 
the principles embodied in this statement and in general have shown 
an earnest desire to observe them. With the cooperation of the 
Association of American Colleges, gratifying progress has been made 
in securing not only the acceptance of principles but a more har- 
monious understanding between faculties and local administrations. 

For convenience of reference the following topics are listed with 
references to the pages of this Bulletin on which they are respectively 
discussed : 


Annual Contracts 
Kidd, p. 339 
Fairclough, p. 341 
Cooperation with Other Agencies 
Goodrich, p. 334 
Letter to Learned Societies, p. 362 
Deans and Department Heads in Large Institutions, Responsibility of 
Fairclough, p. 342 
Financial Adjustments 
Mitchell, p. 346 
Financial Depression, Effect of 
Mitchell, p. 345 
Hearings 
Kidd, pp. 337, 338 
Informal Treatment; Mediation 
Goodrich, p. 334 
Mitchell, p. 345 
Junior Professors, Tenure of 
Goodrich, p. 336 
Kidd, pp. 337, 338 
Fairclough, p. 342 
Normal Schools and Colleges 
Kidd, p. 340 
Protection of the Incompetent 
Goodrich, p. 335 
Kidd, p. 341 
Wheeler, p. 343 
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Removal of Institution from Eligible List 
Mississippi, p. 358 
General Resolutions, p. 359 
Reorganization of Institutions 
Clark, p. 349 
Arizona, p. 350 
Mississippi, p. 358 
Resignation, Notice of 
Kidd, p. 340 
Service Committee of Faculty 
University of Montana, p. 348 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES GOVERNING ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND TENURE 


ADOPTED BY THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, JANUARY, 1925 


On January 2, 1925, a conference called by the American Council 
on Education and held at the national headquarters of the American 
Association of University Women in Washington for the constructive 
discussion and formulation of the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure was attended by representatives from the following 
national associations concerned with higher education: 

American Association of University Women, Mina Kerr, Mary 
Van Kleeck; American Association of University Professors, A. O. 
Leuschner, F. S. Deibler, A. O. Lovejoy; Association of American 
Colleges, John R. Effinger; Association of American Universities, 
A. H. Lloyd; Association of Governing Boards, J. W. Barnes; 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, A. F. Woods; Association of 
Urban Universities, William M. Lewis; National Association of 
State Universities, H. W. Chase; American Council on Education, 
H. W. Tyler, S. P. Capen, F. B. Robinson, C. R. Mann. 

This conference was an outgrowth of the discussions and tentative 
formulations of the Association of American Colleges in 1922 and 
1923, and the fuller statement on the subject presented at this meeting 
by the Association’s representative, Dean J. R. Effinger, was the 
basis of the discussion. 

As a result of the conference's deliberations, the following basic 
statement of principles was adopted: 


Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the amount 
of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent undue 
interference with teaching duties. 

(6) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, 
except in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs of 
immature students, or in the case of institutions of a denominational 
or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully under- 
stood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and character 
of instruction. 
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(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside of his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrelevant 
subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher 
in speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects 
beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely 
the same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach 
to all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an ap- 
propriate committee of the faculty of which he is a member. It 
should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no re- 
sponsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers 
should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are 
expressing only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 

(6) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with the 
department concerned, and might well be subject to approval by a 
faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It is 
desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year be 
taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to terminate 
should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an opportunity 
to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice should 
not be less than three months before the expiration of the academic 
year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also give 
notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new appoint- 
ment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality 
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or treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary 
dismissal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers and 
to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
other reasons than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways 
and to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. 
Situations which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary 
should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except in extraordinary circumstances. 


The Conference voted to recommend the adoption of this statement 
by the several associations concerned. 

At the annual meeting of 1926 the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors passed the following resolution: 

“The Association hereby expresses its general approval of the 
resolutions adopted by the Washington Conference on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, and its desire to cooperate with the par- 
ticipating organizations in promoting the adoption and application 
of the principles and procedure indicated in the resolutions. It 
is understood that the resolutions are to be interpreted so far as this 
Association is concerned in the light of its previous declarations 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure (as contained in the Bulletin 
for December, 1922).”’ 

The recommendations were also formally adopted by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

The Association of Governing Boards took the following action: 

“Resolved. That it is the sense of this Association that the Con- 
ference report on Academic Freedom, setting forth standards to 
govern and control the opinions of the teacher, is a matter wholly 
outside the jurisdiction of this body. 

“Resolved. That this Association approves the standards set 
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up for the tenure of office contained in the Conference report on 
Tenure of Office, but that before the same shall become effective 
it shall be referred to the governing Boards of the several states for 
approval and report the action to our next annual meeting.”’ 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the historic importance of the 
work of this conference. Never before had the principles or the 
procedures governing academic tenure, been so clearly defined, 
nor had any national association given its sanction to a definite code 
of this nature. 

Since 1925, this Association has been guided in its policies by this 
formulation, and has distributed many copies of the statement 
in leaflet form. 

The Committee on Conditions of Tenure in Colleges and Universi- 
ties in its preliminary report at the Annual Meeting of 1931 stated 
that while the number of institutions which had formally adopted the 
recommendations was still small, nearly half the institutions report- 
ing expressed substantial conformity with them in practice (Bulletin, 
April, 1932, p. 255). 
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COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE, 
EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS 


February, 1923, Page 12, Annual Report, H. M. Bates, Chairman 


The Chairman received from his predecessor the papers in some 
nine cases, and he regrets greatly that no final action has been 
taken on any of these. Between fifteen. and twenty professors have 
written to the Chairman during the year, concerning new cases. 
Most of them were easily disposed of, as either wholly without 
merit or trivial in nature, or as susceptible of adjustment. Of 
the cases developing during the year, only two have seemed to the 
Chairman to require active investigation. 

The experience of the year has convinced the Chairman that the 
majority of the cases brought to the attention of this Committee 
do not involve serious infractions either of fair treatment in contract 
relationships, or of attempts to limit freedom of thought and speech. 
There are undoubtedly, however, a few such cases each year, and this 
Association can render no greater service than to investigate pa- 
tiently all of the applications that are made to it. The cases in which 
there is open and clear interference with freedom of speech will be few. 
The more baffling cases are those in which a steady and powerful, but 
almost invisible and impalpable, pressure of an academic hierarchy 
suppresses, discourages, and seriously interferes with, the usefulness 
and development of the independent and original thinker. 


February, 1924, Page 9, Annual Report, H. F. Goodrich, Chairman 


Reports of this Committee in previous years have mentioned the 
fact that complaints with which it has to deal are based more fre- 
quently upon infringement of principles of tenure than upon those of 
freedom in teaching or expression. This continues to be the ex- 
perience of the Committee. Allegations of interference in freedom of 
teaching are rare; complaints that men of professorial rank have been 
dismissed without notice or hearing or, sometimes, without knowl- 
edge that their relations with the institution are not satisfactory, 
are the common grievances referred to this Committee. Real ques- 
tions of freedom may lie below the surface; if so, administrative 
officers are apparently reluctant to base dismissals upon this ground. 
It should be added that the general problem of dealing with the so- 
called Fundamentalist campaign against the teaching of evolution 
has been assigned to a special committee. 
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There have been requests for more investigations than we have 
been able to undertake. In two instances we have been asked to 
undertake a second investigation in an institution where a committee 
had recently conducted one. The policy to be followed upon such 
requests was the subject of some difference of opinion among the 
members. The prevailing opinion seemed to be, however, that 
while we should not make it a fixed rule to refuse to conduct a second 
investigation at one institution within a short time after the first 
had been completed, greater service to the profession at large would 
usually be rendered in giving priority to new sources of complaint. 

The number of cases which can be investigated is necessarily 
limited. The preliminary work takes time. Investigations are 
laborious and involve expense. Volunteer help is difficult to secure. 
Men of ability and of high standing in the profession are the only 
kind we can ask to assume the responsibility of an investigation, 
if the findings are to have any weight. Such men have many de- 
mands upon their time. A reluctance to undertake what is out of 
one’s special field and is, in addition, not infrequently an unpleasant 
task, is quite natural. That the investigations are productive of 
good seems indubitable. Their continuance is dependent upon a 
generous response upon the part of those called upon to participate 
in them. The question has been raised and is submitted for con- 
sideration whether in view of the arduous nature of the task of the 
chairmen of investigating committees an honorarium should not be 
paid to persons acting in that capacity. 

Your Committee has two concrete proposals to submit for action 
by the Association. They concern: (1) The creation of a Com- 
mittee on Mediation; (2) cooperation with other educational 
bodies in enunciating and procuring recognition of principles of 
academic freedom and tenure. 

1. A Committee on Mediation. It seems to your Committee that 
much good could be accomplished if we had an authorized committee 
in the Association which could help to avert some of the unfortunate 
upheavals before they occur. Officers of the Association and mem- 
bers of Committee A have, in times past, done this very thing. 
There seems a distinct advantage in having a regularly constituted 
committee for this purpose, which may be called upon by adminis- 
trative authorities for counsel whenever counsel from the professorial 
point of view is wanted. 

2. Cooperation with Other Bodies Interested in Freedom and 
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Tenure. The American Association of Colleges has recognized, 
upon recommendation of its committee, certain principles bearing 
upon the subject of academic freedom and tenure. Upon the sub- 
ject of tenure especially, the position of the Association of Colleges 
is very similar to that taken by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Further, the report referred to invites coopera- 
tion from other bodies interested in the question. It seems highly 
desirable that our Association should assist in every possible way in 
cooperation with other bodies in settling questions of vital concern, 
not only to educators, but to all those who come in contact with 
educational institutions. By ourselves we can only investigate cases 
and point out wherein principles which we believe to be fundamental 
have been violated. But it is not nearly so effective as would be an 
enunciation of principles made not only by professors, but by pro- 
fessors and bodies authorized to speak for the institutions themselves. 

Your Committee recommends, therefore, that it be authorized, 
under the direction of the Council, to cooperate with other bodies 
interested in the subject of academic freedom and tenure in securing 
recognition of those principles previously enunciated by this Asso- 
ciation through its officers and committees. 


February, 1925, Page 84, Annual Report, H. F. Goodrich, Chairman 


The position of this Association upon the subject of academic 
tenure has been stated, and stated clearly, many times by its officers 
and committees. It has been frequently pointed out that there is 
no disposition on the part of this body to perpetuate incompetency 
in academic positions. The Association is not organized for the 
purpose of protecting incompetent men in the occupation of positions 
where by reason of incapacity or indolence the necessary work is 
not being performed. Equally clear cut has been the position on 
the positive side. It has been frankly acknowledged that the finan- 
cial rewards of successful academic effort, even under very favorable 
circumstances, will not equal those attained by an equally successful 
business career. If capable men are to be attracted into the profes- 
sion, it is necessary that the lack of financial return be in some mea- 
sure balanced by a comparative security of tenure. This is based 
not alone on the convenience of the individual teacher, although that 
is an item, but on the general advantage to education in thus assuring 
the thorough attention of the teacher to his professional duties. 

It has been emphasized by the Association that while undoubtedly 
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there should be, for every person entering the profession, a period 
in which the teacher is on trial, such a period should not continue 
indefinitely; when a teacher has attained that degree of professional 
success which gives him the rank of associate professor or professor, 
the probationary period should be taken to have ended. His tenure 
should be considered indefinite. 

More than twenty investigations of dismissals in as many colleges 
and universities have been made under the general direction of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure since the organiza- 
tion of the Association, and the reports printed in its Bulletin. 

A professor with professional duties of his own to perform cannot, 
obviously, undertake the laborious task of conducting a series of 
time-absorbing investigations. So the reports of the committees 
have naturally varied in the fullness with which general principles 
have been stated. Each investigation has been undertaken without 
bias either for or against institution or dismissed professor. They 
have succeeded remarkably well in commanding the respect of both 
institutions and complainants, when it is considered that their work 
has been in a controversial field where the parties have frequently 
not been on the best of terms. A judicial attitude on the part of an 
investigating committee may produce a report which is not wholly 
satisfactory to either party to a controversy, but a continuance of the 
judicial attitude seems of essential importance if the reports are to 
command the respect of the professional and the general public. 


February, 1926, Page 69, Annual Report, O. K. McMurray, Chairman 


The result of the extensive correspondence upon the preliminary 
question as to whether or not a case warrants investigation by a 
special committee is often a mass of conflicting statements of fact, 
opinion, both as to merits and as to policy, direct abuse, and covert 
innuendo. The commitment of this Association, based on such 
materials, to the decision that a particular case be investigated, may 
involve the conversion of a president or trustees, lukewarmly ad- 
mitting our principles and procedure relating to freedom and tenure 
to a more reactionary policy for the future, without in any way 
repairing the possible injury to the person urging the investigation. 
The really effective sanction that lies behind our judgments is found 
in the sentiment of the university world. Possibly the recom- 
mendations based on reports of special committees may have more 
influence in the stronger institutions where a sense of professional 
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solidarity is more likely to exist, than in the weaker institutions 
where neither the administrative officers nor the teachers are con- 
scious of such a feeling. There are many colleges where a condem- 
nation of a practice by this Association, after a formal investigation, 
would serve not at all to introduce a more liberal or enlightened 
attitude but would tend rather to stiffen its obstinacy. 


May, 1927, Page 297, Annual Report, A. M . Kidd, Chairman 


Among the cases that have come before Committee A have been 
several involving short term appointments, usually of assistant 
professors. The utmost that the Association has insisted on in 
such cases has been: (1) due notice of intention not to reappoint (at 
least three months), (2) consultation of the President with the head 
of department before arriving at the decision not to reappoint, (3) 
conference on the subject with a duly appointed faculty committee. 

It has never been the policy of the Association to require a hearing 
in the presence of the professor with definite charges. It has always 
been recognized that a short term appointment can be terminated 
for the intangible reason that the appointee does not exactly fit 
the situation, perhaps because a better man can be obtained. The 
sole purpose of the requirements of consultation is to insure as far 


as possible that there shall be some general opinion on the subject . 


and that the failure to reappoint shall not depend on the arbitrary 
opinion of the President or of the head of department. 

If the real reason for the failure to reappoint were definitely 
ascertained to be unjustified, as, for example, for the proper expres- 
sion of unpopular economic or religious views, it might be desirable 
to comment on that fact in order that teachers contemplating a 
position at such institution should know what to expect. If an 
institution has such conditions, it should make them plain at the time 
of appointment. 

Another class of cases that has given trouble is the dismissal 
of a permanent appointee. If a fair hearing before a properly 
constituted faculty committee or joint faculty-trustee committee 
has been given or if the institution is willing to accord such hearing, 
there is, in general, nothing that can profitably be investigated. 


February, 1928, Page 102, Annual Report, A. M. Kidd, Chairman 


A few cases have been presented to us by assistant professors who 
did not understand the rule [on tenure] and felt sometimes passion- 
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ately that the failure to reappoint was unjust. Unjust it may have 
been, but it is evident that a large amount of administrative discretion 
is here permitted. The executives have generally approved the 
provisions for consultation with the department and with a faculty 
committee whenever the faculty chooses to appoint such a committee. 
In one or two instances inadequate notice was given of the intention 
not to reappoint, but there were special circumstances in these 
cases. 

For the associate and full professors the rule reads: ‘“‘It is de- 
sirable that termination of a permanent or long-term appointment 
for cause should regularly require action by both a faculty committee 
and the governing board of the college. Exceptions to this rule may 
be necessary in cases of gross immorality or treason, when the facts 
are admitted. In such cases summary dismissal would naturally 
ensue. In cases where other offenses are charged, and in all cases 
where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should always 
have the opportunity to face his accusers and be heard in his own 
defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon the case.' In the 
trial of charges of professional incompetence, the testimony of 
scholars in the same field, either from his own or from other institu- 
tions, should always be taken. Dismissal for other reasons than 
immorality or treason should not ordinarily take effect in less than a 
year from the time that the decision is reached.” 

In the cases that have come before the Committee, with possibly 
one exception, there has been no hearing. Both sides have usually 
expressed a desire for a complete investigation. In every case 
but one we have refused to comply with this request on the ground 
that there was nothing to investigate. The required hearing had 
not been given and no adequate explanation for the failure had 
been rendered. This solution has not been satisfactory to the parties 
concerned. The professor wants a complete exposé of the deplorable 
conditions that exist at the institution with full newspaper publicity. 
The deplorable conditions are seldom reduced to formal charges, 
although a few bits of academic scandal are sometimes furnished. 
On the other hand, the institution tells us that if we would only in- 
vestigate we would know how impossible the professor was and how 
patient and long-suffering the institution had been. What we have 


1 Experience has made apparent the great difficulty of carrying out strictly the provision 
that an accused teacher ‘‘should always have the opportunity to face his accusers. While 
it is desirable that the Association's reports should be based as far as possible upon evidence 
which may be openly revealed, it seems not improper in cases of necessity to take and consider 
confidential statements. Editor 
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tried to accomplish is to impress on institutions that an appointment 
to the higher ranks is presumed to be permanent; if there is an 
understanding that the first year or two should be on trial, that should 
be made clear in writing; that universities must be careful not to 
make improvident contracts; that when they do they should be 
bound by them even when the appointment was made by a deposed 
president; if, however, the incompetency of the professor is clear 
to them, he should have the hearing provided by the rules. 

It must be admitted, however, that such hearings have not taken 
place. The institution explains that out of consideration for the 
professor no charges were filed. Probably most dismissals are 
accomplished by an informal suggestion that the professor had better 
look elsewhere. Usually the suggestion is followed. Sometimes a 
leave of absence for a year is given, and we have had cases where the 
leave has been accepted, but the professor has failed to make other 
connections and has then brought his complaint to the Association. 
We have held that it is too late. The professor who is notified that 
he will not be reappointed must make up his mind then and there 
whether he will resign. If not, he should demand a hearing at once 
in accordance with the above rules. If this hearing is refused or is 
unfairly conducted, then for the first time he is in a position to com- 
plain to the Association. No good comes from rushing to the public 
press on the first notice of dismissal. It is a difficult position in 
which the professor is put. Charges and public hearing are apt 
to damage his professional reputation even if the verdict is in his 
favor. The value of the Association procedure is not so much in 
its actual use as in the possibility of its use. 

1. It tends to make universities more careful before making 
appointments. 

2. It tends to prevent presidents and heads of departments from 
acting on prejudices, personal dislikes, etc. Such differences must 
be adjusted as a matter of academic tolerance. 

3. It affords a competent and resolute professor a means of vin- 
dicating his professional reputation when unjustly attacked. 

Some institutions have attempted to evade the rule of tenure, 
claiming that all their appointments are on an annual basis. While 
this may be legally true, the position of this Association is that 
morally academic tenure should be permanent. 

Some difficulty has arisen from the impression of both adminis- 
trators and professors that this Association conducts hearings to 
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determine whether there are adequate grounds for dismissal. This, 
of course, is not so. The hearing provided for is one within the insti- 
tution. In one case called to our attention the institution appointed 
a committee composed in part from outside experts. This com- 
mittee found considerable fault in the head of the department, as 
well as in the dismissed professor, and made constructive recommen- 
dations for the reorganization of the department. Such action 
within the institution is preferable to referring cases to the Associa- 
tion. 

In fact, the question of the rules that should govern a hearing 
within the institution is rather theoretical, as such hearings have not 
been held. In most of the cases that have arisen, no adequate hear- 
ing could have been held, for the members of the faculty competent 
to sit in judgment were disqualified by the fixed opinion which they 
had already formed. Perhaps in such cases the Association might 
offer its mediating services. In deciding whether to publish com- 
ments in the Bulletin, the Committee is largely guided by the attitude 
of the university. If the dismissal took place under conditions of 
disorganization and absence of rules, and these conditions are being 
remedied by the institution, no good is accomplished for the Asso- 
ciation, the professor, or the institution by publishing a statement. 

It is a pleasure to record the general acceptance of these rules 
and the few violations brought to our attention, especially when we 
realize the strained relations and atmosphere of distrust and suspicion 
existing in some academic institutions. Several of the reported 
violations were from institutions not members of our Association. 
A number of state normal schools are becoming colleges and the right 
to hire and fire at will is freely asserted by the governing authorities. 
Their teachers seem not to have the benefit of the tenure rules of 
this Association or the civil service provisions of the public schools. 

No direct complaint has been made by any president to the com- 
mittee of a violation by the professor in breaking his contract, but 
there have been comments indicating that it is common, especially 
in the lower teaching ranks, to leave without adequate notice. There 
has been a suggestion that if the university is bound to retain the 
professor, he should be equally bound to serve the university. It is 
unnecessary to develop the fallacies of this argument. A most 
powerful incentive for the improvement of universities would be 
taken away if a professor were not free to accept better conditions 
from another institution. The notice that he should give before 
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leaving does not seem agreed on, nor the practice that should be 
observed by a university in calling a professor from another insti- 
tution. Should it notify the head of the department concerned 
or the president that an offer is being made to one of their pro- 
fessors? This Association should formulate rules on this subject, 
and be ready to publish violations by professors and institutions, 
for the university that accepts a professor who has violated the 
moral obligations of his tenure is equally guilty. 

Some protest has been made that the Association is more interested 
in maintaining the tenure of mediocre men than in getting rid of 
them, as to which it may be said: (1) Mediocrity should be ascer- 
tained during a period of temporary appointment. (2) More care 
should be used in making permanent appointments. (3) Stability 
is so thoroughly to the advantage of the institution that a few 
injurious cases should be tolerated. (4) Where clear and injurious 
incompetency develops, the responsibility of determining that fact 
should be shared with a faculty committee. It must be admitted, 
however, that up to the present time every one seems to have shrunk 
from filing charges of incompetency against a professor and holding a 
public hearing. 

Twenty-three cases from twenty-one institutions have been re- 
ceived since June, 1926, or the work in them substantially done during 
that time. Some of them have been easily disposed of on the face 
of the complaint. Others have required extensive correspondence. 
One was referred to the Council. In four an informal visit was made 
to the institution by a member of the Association. In only one 
was an investigation ordered. All but five cases are completed or 
substantially so and with one possible exception all will be completed 
within the next few weeks. 


February, 1929, Page 99, Annual Report, H. R. Fairclough, Chairman 


There are, however, certain problems which still give considerable 
trouble, and which it may be worth while to specify on this occasion. 

First of all, there is the annual contract, which is in vogue in 
many educational institutions, and which in a number of our states is 
necessitated by state law. An illustration of this is to be found in the 
December Bulletin of 1928, which gives an account of an investigation 
recently conducted at the South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. The investigating committee reports that 
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“there is no question but that the administration has a powerful 
weapon over the faculty in the form of the one-year contract.... Its 
existence and the power that its existence implies, the manner of its 
administration, and its historical background have tended to create 
a decided spirit of indecision leading to unrest and fear.’’ In view 
of this and similar cases this Committee desires to emphasize afresh 
a principle which it enunciated as long ago as 1915, when it declared 
that ‘‘in those state universities which are legally incapable of making 
contracts for more than a limited period, the governing boards should 
announce their policy with respect to the presumption of reappoint- 
ment in the several classes of position, and such announcements, 
though not legally enforceable, should be regarded as morally bind- 
ing.’’ Whether the local chapters of this Association in such states 
where the annual contract is due to state law could use their influence 
to have this law changed is a question for them to consider. 

Another problem which has been brought very forcibly to the 
attention of this Committee is the power of administrative officers 
other than presidents. Not infrequently, it would seem, presidents, 
accepting without question the decisions of deans or departmental 
heads, dismiss or degrade members of the instructing staff, and on 
that account expect to escape responsibility for their executive ac- 
tions. Thus far, this Committee has proceeded on the theory that 
the administrative head of the institution is to be held responsible for 
such action. At the same time, in the case of an unjustifiable dis- 
missal due primarily to a subordinate administrative officer, the 
latter should not escape criticism. 

The position of members of the instructing body lower than that 
of associate professor is, in the nature of the case, less firmly estab- 
lished than the higher grades, but it would be a mistake to suppose— 
as has been done—that this Committee is unmindful of their interests. 
Any case of injustice to a member, however young, is considered 
sympathetically by the Committee, which is ready to exert its good 
offices for the protection of all members of the instructing body. 
But it must be obvious that so far as tenure is concerned the lower 
grades must be less secure than the higher. As to academic freedom, 
it is to be expected that administrative officers will become just as 
disinclined to violate the fundamental principles in the case of the 
young as in the case of the older instructors, and here we recognize the 
rule that young and old are alike entitled to the support of this 
Association. 
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As a result of the existence and activity of this Committee the 
general conditions of academic freedom and tenure throughout the 
country are undoubtedly more satisfactory than they were a genera- 
tion ago. Much, however, still remains to be done. 

The total number of cases handled by this Committee in 1928 is 
twenty-nine, of which nineteen’ have been new. Of these twenty- 
nine, twenty-four are now closed, leaving five as cases still pending 
for 1929. 


March, 1930, Page 196, Annual Report, A. L. Wheeler, Acting 
Chairman 


It is an interesting fact, illustrating as it does the growth of the 
Association’s influence, that the President of a certain college has 
consulted the General Secretary as to the procedure he should adopt 
when contemplating the dismissal of a professor whom he deemed 
incompetent. The case was referred to the chairman of this Com- 
mittee, who was able to refer the President to certain of its official 
reports, where the procedure recommended is outlined. 

In another case the Association was urged to take up the cause 
of certain administrative officers who had been dismissed. The 
Committee, though sympathetic, declined to take action regarding 
the case as outside of its jurisdiction. 

The Committee has had some 25 cases before it during the year, 
of which 15 are presumably closed and 10 are still pending. Most 
of these 25 are cases affecting academic tenure in one way or another; 
1. e., actual or alleged infringement. There are 17 of these and 
probably three others about which we have no complete information. 
In three the chief issue is academic freedom (Pittsburgh, Missouri, 
William Jewell). In one it is a question of dismissal for moral de- 
linquency, 7. e., dismissal without a hearing. 

The cases which we reject, especially those in which it is shown 
that the complaining professor has no case, and those in which 
we win results without carrying affairs through to publication, 
need to be somewhat emphasized to offset the natural and rather 
prevalent opinion that we -constantly attack the administrators 
of universities and colleges. We do not wish to be judged wholly 
by our printed reports concerning infringements of academic tenure 
and freedom. Committee A is not partisan; it seeks justice on 
whichever side justice may be. 
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February, 1931, Page 136, Annual Report, S. A. Mitchell, Chairman 


A number of encouraging incidents have occurred during the past 
twelve months. The cases withdrawn from the Committee’s con- 
sideration include at least six in which satisfactory adjustments 
were made. One of these adjusted cases followed on the heels of a 
prior investigation and report by representatives of the Committee. 
This earlier proceeding probably contributed to the reassuring 
outcome of the later one. The cases described as withdrawn also 
include a request by the president of a college for advice in the 
solution of an embarrassing situation. He expressed warm gratitude 
for the help given. It may be remarked incidentally that a teacher 
concerned in a case handled last year received from one of the mem- 
bers of the responsible administrative board a frank statement that 
he had been subjected to a great injustice, and that the charges 
against him had turned out to be false. 

Another successful adjustment was accomplished through a visit 
of mediation by a member of the Association representing Com- 
mittee A. 


January, 1932, Page 29, Annual Report, S.A. Mitchell, Chairman 


At the last Annual Meeting, the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure reported that more cases had been handled during the 
year than ever before in its history. The year 1931 was an unusually 
hectic year for the Committee, its activity far exceeding that of 1930. 
The following comparative tabulation clearly shows how greatly the 
work of the year has exceeded that of any of the three previous years. 


1928 1929 1930 1931 


Cases pending January 1................. 10 5 10 8 
New cases opened during the year......... 19 17 27 63 
3 1 4 

Total cases dealt with during year........ 29 25 38 75 
Cases apparently closed.................. 24 15 30 55 
Cases pending at end of year.............. 5 10 8 20 


The activity of Committee A perhaps may best be judged by the 
number of “new cases opened during the year.’’ The average of 
1928 and 1929 shows 18 such cases. In 1930 this number had in- 
creased fifty per cent. In 1931 the number of new cases was more 
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than double that of the previous year, or its activity more than 
three times that of an average year. 

It is encouraging to note that the Committee has not fallen behind 
despite the unprecedented amount of work. Most of the cases 
pending are still in the early stages of their development; several 
others, while not entirely disposed of, will need little further attention. 

In line with last year’s report, a second tabulation is presented to 
indicate the various methods by which cases have been handled in 
the successive years: 

1928 1929 1930 1931 


Cases withdrawn....................005- 2 6 11 7 
Cases rejected or requiring no published 

Cases in which statements have been made or 

planned without visits. . ; 6 6 3 7 


Cases in which visits of i lneuiey ‘have boon 


made or planned. . 2 7 6 9 
29 25 38 75 


All of the cases described as ‘‘otherwise handled”’ are still insuf- 
ficiently developed for definite decision as to the methods which 
ought to be employed. 

The members of the Association can learn of the activity of Com- 
mittee A only when published statements of decisions reached are 
printed in the Bulletin. The average number of cases appearing in 
this way in the three years 1928-30 is less than a dozen. Some of 
these single cases, like that of Ohio State University, represent very 
heavy work on the part of the Committee. A reference to the above 
table will show that for every case that is reported in the Bulletin 
there are three other cases for which no statements are published, 
and concerning which the average member of the Association as- 
certains nothing. 

The year 1931 has contained events which have shown beyond 
a doubt that the financial stringency is unquestionably a ruling 
factor in the enlargement of the Committee’s work. Money troubles 
may lead in at least three ways to the disturbance of academic 
tenure. To begin with, it has occasionally been necessary during 
the year to abolish a department or to drop a teacher simply because 
there were no funds to continue the work, and not because the work 
had been unsatisfactorily done. Where such facts exist, there seems 
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to be no just cause for complaint on the part of the Association, al- 
though, of course, every such situation must give rise to deep regret. 
In the second place, it is occasionally suspected that financial strin- 
gency is put forward as an ostensible reason for dropping a teacher 
when, as a matter of fact, the real reasons are quite different. Such 
situations are hard to uncover, but the Committee feels bound to say 
that on the evidence before it this kind of action appears to have been 
comparatively rare. On the whole, college presidents and boards of 
trustees have striven to act carefully, discriminatingly, and justly in 
reducing their staffs because of money stringency. Inthe third place, 
it is unquestionable that many of the complaints laid before the Com- 
mittee during 1931 would not have been made in more prosperous 
years when new positions were easier to obtain. Thus it may be 
assumed that with a return of the country to more normal conditions 
a distinct drop in the amount of business of Committee A will also 
occur. This is a consummation ardently desired by the members of 
the Committee and by the officers of the Association. 

What has just been said implies that the presentation of many cases 
to the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure is an unhappy 
sign of the times from every angle. During the current year, how- 
ever, one hopeful factor has been observed which ought not to be 
overlooked. Past experience has indicated that interposition by the 
Association in cases of actual or threatened unjustifiable dismissals 
more often tends to prevent the repetition of such action in the future 
than to benefit the immediate victims. This year, however, in at 
least nine cases the Association’s good offices led to settlements in the 
form of reappointments or money adjustments which were fairly satis- 
factory to the teachers whose, tenure was at issue. It is to be hoped 
that such results, instead of becoming rarer with the return of pros- 
perity, will increase consistently both in actual number and in pro- 
portion to the cases handled by the Committee. Settlements of 
this kind are a tribute not merely to the growing influence of the 
Association, but equally to the fair-minded attitude of college and 
university administrators. 

In the history of the Association up to the present we have at all 
times been ready to go to the assistance of a professor when he was 
threatened with trouble with the college adminstration. We have 
given unhesitatingly of our time and energy, even though the pro- 
fessor may not have been a member of the Association or though he 
may have been at a college of inferior grade not on the accredited 
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list and little better than a high school. We have kept on asking 
ourselves whether we can continue this generous expenditure of the 
Association’s energy. If the depressed financial conditions continue 
in the country, from the principle of self-preservation we may be 
forced to adopt a less lavish method of procedure. 


| 
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SUMMARIES OF REPORTS OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 
WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
(Bulletin, February, 1924, pp. 30-42) 


Soon after the complainant, Dr. Y., became the head of the Depart- 
ment of Botany in 1920, his lack of tact and other unfortunate personal 
qualities created friction within the department and with the ad- 
ministration. After two years, the situation became so acute 
that the State Board of Education asked for his resignation at 
the end of the first semester. 

The report of the investigating committee sustained the adminis- 
tration in its tolerance, in its attitude of earnest desire to compose 
differences and retain Dr. Y., but it questions the justice of obliging 
him to leave the institution at mid-year. 

In spite of the complainant’s insistence that his rights of academic 
freedom were violated, no evidence of any limitation of freedom 
of speech appeared. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
(Bulletin, March, 1924, pp. 50-58) 


For active participation in a liberal newspaper, the organ of the 
Non-Partisan League and the Farmer-Labor party, and also for 
alleged unpatriotic utterances and conduct during the war, Professor 
Arthur Fisher was summarily prohibited from meeting his classes 
by vote of the State Board of Education on September 17, 1921. 
This action was taken on complaint of the American Legion and other 
organizations after the Service Committee of the Faculty charged 
with the investigation of such matters had sustained the defendant. 

The investigating committee found the Board of Education 
“guilty of a grave dereliction in prohibiting a regularly appointed 
professor in the University from meeting his classes without a state- 
ment of their reasons for such action’’ and expressed ‘profound 
regret that the Board should have set aside the unanimous findings 
of a University committee at the instance of an outside organization 
and of an organization without experience in educational matters.”’ 

The committee further emphasized the contention that “‘participa- 
tion in outside activities—whether in the service of corporations, 
political parties, newspapers, or churches, or in any other field of 
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public interest—should be left to the good judgment of the individual 
instructor.” Academic freedom in the classroom was not involved 
in this case. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
(Bulletin, April, 1924, pp. 21-68) 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Tennessee on July 17, 1923, seven professors were dismissed in 
accordance with the recommendation of five deans on June 29. 
Two were notified in April that they would not be reappointed, but 
four of the others only after the deans’ meeting in June. 

After a full analysis of each of the seven cases, with the alleged 
reasons for the respective dismissals, the committee found that “‘the 
dismissed professors were accorded an entirely inadequate hearing 
before the State Board of Education, that the Tennessee system of 
tenure is neither just nor compatible with the dignity of university 
teaching,’’ and that the act of dismissal in the summer was a violation 
of the fundamental principle of tenure. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, GENERAL INQUIRY INTO CONDITIONS OF 
REORGANIZATION 


(Bulletin, October, 1924, pp. 40-107) — 


This investigation differs from those made under the direction 
of Committee A and was instituted not by the committee but by 
the Executive Committee of the Council. The reason for the 
inquiry was a widespread dissatisfaction felt by graduates and 
faculty with the new conditions created by the administration in 
making a radical change in the original well-established character 
of the institution. Specifically, investigation was made in response 
to a request from one professor and three former professors of the 
university. In the introductory explanation, the report states that 
“the results of such an inquiry ... may be of interest to the future 
historian of higher education in America, and the recent history of 
this one institution may perhaps contain something of instruction 
for officers and teachers in other universities.” 

Following an historical review and a careful examination of the 
radical change in the policies of the university, the committee ex- 
pressed its regret that a unique educational program should have 
been interrupted. The report points out that this condition shows 
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how ‘“‘the policy of an institution may be abruptly revolutionized 
by a very few men not of the teaching profession, the faculty, as well 
as the alumni, being treated as a body having no concern in the 
matter.’’ Such a procedure is challenged as destructive of success- 
ful results in higher education. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
(Bulletin, November, 1924, pp. 18-35) 


After eighteen and ten years, respectively, of faithful and effective 
service, Professors A. E. Vinson and DeRosette Thomas were in- 
formed by the President, in October, 1923, that they would not be 
reappointed at the end of the current academic year. Professor C. 
A. Turrell, who had also served the institution effectively for eighteen 
years, was informed by letter during an absence on sabbatical leave 
that he would be continued as head of the Department of Modern 
Languages only for the first semester of the following year. 

Such sudden and drastic action resulting from decisions made 
within a few weeks after the President’s assumption of office, to- 
gether with the persistent rumor of similar sweeping changes, created 
“grave disquiet, uncertainty, and apprehension sufficiently serious to 
impair the morale of the faculty.” 

The committee’s conclusion was that the President’s procedure 
was hasty and arbitrary and that he lacked the administrative 
qualities necessary for maintaining the atmosphere of confidence and 
effectiveness in the academic community. 

A further report on the situation at the University was published 
in the Bulletin for November, 1926 (XII, 7), pp. 535-538. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
(Bulletin, October, 1927, pp. 429-469) 


In 1926-27, radically new and questionable educational policies 
were suddenly announced to the faculty by the recently elected 
President of the university. At this time also, the Board of Trustees 
decreed one year contracts for all faculty members. The conse- 
quences of these two actions were widespread confusion and a feeling 
of insecurity among the teaching staff. 

In discussions and hearings which arose from the dismissal of 
Professor L. R. Gottschalk, both the President and the Board acted 
in a consistently arbitrary and hasty manner. Many serious charges 
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were made against the President by a citizens’ committee, and finally 
his resignation was demanded by the faculty. 

Among the more significant conclusions framed by the com- 
mittee were the following: _ 

“The relation which should obtain between a president and the 
various members of the faculties of a university is not the relation 
between a sovereign and his subjects, and the attempt to establish 
such a relation in an American university is an attempt to substitute 
government by threat and by force for a government by and with the 
consent of the governed. 

“The sort of ‘loyalty’ which the president seems to have demanded 
is not loyalty, but subservience, and somewhat resembles the dis- 
ciplinary subordination of a company to its lieutenant, or of em- 
ployees to a foreman. It does not, however, rise to a plane of moral 
equality with such disciplinary subordination. The President's 
conception of ‘loyalty’ is exclusively unilateral. The committee 
cannot too strongly condemn the attempt to introduce such a con- 
ception of ‘loyalty’ into the administration of a reputable college or 
university. It is impossible, and rightly so, to suppress critical 
discussion by members of a faculty, of general or special educational 
policies, unless that end is accomplished by the simple and drastic 
means of dismissing that faculty. The attempt to abolish such 
discussion among the members of the faculty of the University of 
Louisville, in the center of a highly civilized community, is not only 
a deplorable anachronism, but tends to destroy the values which 
can be created only by patient and tolerant effort, by free and open 
discussion, and by the gradual increase of a common stock of wisdom, 
which is incapable of monopolization by any administrative officer.”’ 


SoutH DaKotTa STATE COLLEGE 
(Bulletin, December, 1928, pp. 572-575) 


Six years after the appointment of Professor J. A. Williams, he 
was informed, on March 30, 1927, that he would be dropped at the 
end of the current year. The charges against him were vague and 
seemed to result from personal friction between him and the Presi- 
dent. The committee concluded that ‘in dismissing Dr. Williams, 
the President has wronged the South Dakota State College by 
depriving her of an educator and by introducing, or rather exciting, 
an existing fear regarding tenure... . 
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“Apparently, academic freedom and tenure at South Dakota 
State College are limited according to the wills and wishes of the 
presidents and deans.... The feeling seems to be that it is not ac- 
complishment along educational lines that tends toward security 
of tenure, but rather the question whether one has done or said 
something to offend the administrative officers. 

“Apparently, there is little attempt on the part of the administra- 
tive officers to adjust differences.” 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
(Bulletin, November, 1929, pp. 513-519) 


In June, 1928, the Board of Agriculture which is invested with 
control of several state institutions failed to reappoint Professor A. 
S. Hiatt for the following year. No warning for this action had 
been given, and such charges against the professor as the investigating 
committee was finally able to obtain proved to be trivial or without 
foundation. 

The committee’s conclusions were that the dismissal was entirely 
contrary to accepted principles of tenure, that the head of the 
department and the dean were at fault in evading their responsi- 
bilities in the matter, and that, “there is a widespread opinion at 
Stillwater, within and without the faculty, that political and personal 
influences with board members may determine appointment and 
tenure of professors. Such suspicions will break down the morale 
of any faculty and great care should be taken to avoid any apparent 
justification for them.” 

The committee suggested that: “The administration of the 
agricultural schools in Oklahoma, and especially of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, would be freed from most of 
its recurrent embarrassments and troubles if its control were entrusted 
to a separate Board of Regents instead of to the Board of Agriculture.” 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, GENERAL INQUIRY INTO CONDITIONS OF 
FREEDOM AND TENURE 
(Bulletin, December, 1929, pp. 578-591) 


In reviewing the dissolution of the student Liberal Club and the 
dismissal of Mr. F. E. Woltman as graduate assistant and his ex- 
pulsion as a graduate student in the spring of 1929, this investigation 
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concluded that the incidents were only visible evidences of a pervasive 
and effective repression of freedom of speech in the public utterances 
of the faculty. Particularly with relation to any expression of liberal 
views on social and economic questions, the administration is de- 
scribed in the report as constantly and watchfully fearful that fi- 
nancial interests would be alienated from the support of the institu- 
tion. The committee stated its conviction that: ‘Academic free- 
dom at the University of Pittsburgh, particularly the freedom of 
utterance which a teacher should share with all citizens, is precarious 
and is held not by right but by grace of the administration’; and 
that therefore a feeling of timidity and insecurity strongly affects 
the faculty. 

The report concludes: 

“The main reason why really friendly relations between faculty 
and administration are difficult is that at the University of Pitts- 
burgh such relations are not built upon recognized rights of the 
faculty either as individuals or as a corporate body. As individuals, 
all teachers are employed upon yearly contracts, instead of with the 
presumption of permanence. The legal status of teachers is there- 
fore such as to foster a sense of insecurity and of dependence upon 
the favor of administrative officers, while the administration reserves 
to itself the privilege of getting rid of teachers without being required 
to assign a reason. As a corporate body the faculty has little or no 
part in the government of the university. Apparently the faculty 
rarely even meets, except for routine matters such as voting degrees.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
(Bulletin, February, 1930, pp. 143-176) 


In meetings held on April 6 and 7, 1929, the Board of Curators, 
without previous notice or the preferment of definite charges, sus- 
pended Professor Max F. Meyer for one year without pay and dis- 
missed Professor H. O. DeGraff. The action against Professor 
DeGraff arose from an agitation created by a questionnaire relating 
to the changing economic status of women, the sexual code, and the 
moral ideals of the family, prepared by students in his course in 
sociology called “‘The Family’; that against Professor Meyer 
seems to have resulted from his permission of the questionnaire and 
from a lecture on sex, concerning which previous criticism had been 
made in his course in social psychology. 
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During the investigation the President and the Board charged 
that such a questionnaire stimulated immorality and could serve no 
scientific purpose. 

The report makes these observations and conclusions: 

“Tt is legitimate to ascertain the consensus of opinion of various 
social groups about the sex code with its changes, and college stu- 
dents constitute a very large and influential group involved in these 
social institutions. What they believe is of importance to know, 
both for social science and for practical life. Hence it seems entirely 
legitimate to ask the three questions which are in dispute.... It is 
presumptuous for a Board of Curators to make pronouncements 
about the scientific value of any investigation. Scientific investi- 
gations do proceed in all reputable universities in spite of differences 
of opinion about their validity... . 

“Since conflict between science and traditional taboos is inevitable 
and perennial, instructors in the University and citizens in general 
. have the right to expect from the University Administration clear 
and courageous leadership in defense of the freedom of teaching and 
research, in addition to fairness and truth in explaining the criticized 
work to the public. The President and the Board failed entirely in 
this duty on the questionnaire issue. 

“Granting that Professors Meyer and DeGraff showed lack of 
forethought as to possible social consequences of the questionnaire ; 
granting, further, that the President misled both the people and the 
Board of Curators on the purport and moral consequences of the 
questionnaire, we still have the right to expect in the governing 
Board of a University that sense of justice which decrees punishment 
in accordance with the gravity of the offense. The only charge 
that can be maintained against Professors Meyer and DeGraff in the 
issue is lack of attention or judgment on a matter of no fundamental 
importance, for which failure or offense, dismissal and suspension 
without pay is excessive punishment, especially in the light of the per- 
sonal character of these men and their services in the University... . 

“These facts, together with the action of the Board in the present 
issue, and the reaffirmation of this action after months of considera- 
tion of the evidence in the case submitted in our preliminary report, 
render the present situation in the University of Missouri in the 
matter of freedom in research and teaching, and security of tenure, 
sufficiently grave to engage the serious attention of university men in 
general and of national organizations of investigators and educators 
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in particular. Under the present administration the University of 
Missouri is not an institution where scholars may go and work with 
the assurance of the freedom in teaching and research, and the se- 
curity of tenure granted in the ranking universities of this country.” 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
(Bulletin, March, 1930, pp. 226-244) 


On May 24, 1928, the Board of Trustees denied re-election to three 
professors who had long served on the faculty, without giving reasons 
for this action. It appeared that the teachers in question were 
not in full accord with the President and were regarded as too liberal 
in their religious views for a Baptist institution. A deplorable 
agitation over the President’s academic degrees was prominent in the 
general situation created. 

The committee of investigation made the following conclusions: 

The President had laid claim to the possession of academic degrees 
to which he was not entitled, and had gained professional advantages 
from such claims. 

The three professors discharged had been formally loyal to him, had 
striven to do their duty under the difficult conditions, and were not 
responsible for his weakening hold upon the William Jewell situation. 

The charge of modernism was overdriven; it possessed validity 
only for the extreme fundamentalist partisans, and in this extreme 
sense it was not the real ground of the Board’s action, although it 
was a weapon used in the controversy. 

The Board erred in the assessment of the values involved, attaching 
undue importance to sustaining the President, and too slight im- 
portance to the more genuine academic values for which the professors 
stood. 

The troubles at William Jewell illustrate the soundness of the 
recommendations of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors concerning tenure of office and procedure in case of dis- 
missal, for :f these recommendations had been followed the more dis- 
integrating stages of the disorders would probably never have oc- 
curred. 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 


(Bulletin, May, 1931, pp. 409-413) 


In March, 1930, the President of the institution informed four 
professors that their “‘contracts were cancelled... for causes deemed 
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sufficient’’ beginning with May 31 of that year ‘‘or sooner if the 
exigencies of the situation should so demand.” 

According to the committee’s report, for a number of years prior 
to this incident ‘‘a belief had beccme widespread among the teaching 
staff that the administration lacked candor and sincerity.”’ 

The conclusions of the investigation were the following: That 
the dismissals of the professors were wholly unjustified; that the 
administration of the university had been for years an unlimited 
autocracy; and that the disruption of 1930 was fundamentally due 
to the operation of autocratic power directed by unsound educational 
conceptions. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


(Bulletin, October, 1931, pp. 443-473) 


On return from a year’s leave of absence in the fall of 1930 Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Miller was informed that his connection with the 
university would be terminated at the end of the current academic 
year. The stated reasons for the action were first, a speech which 
he made before a nationalist audience in Bombay and which was 
alleged to incite civil disobedience; and, second, too dangerously 
liberal views on social and race questions particularly as affecting the 
relations of whites and negroes. 

The conclusions of the committee were the following: 

The procedure followed by the Board in dismissing Dr. Miller 
has violated every essential safeguard which our Association has 
advocated in its endeavor to secure fair treatment and unbiased 
decision in cases where freedom of speech and security of tenure are 
involved. Before taking its action of May 13, 1930, the Board of 
Trustees had not adequately investigated the case against Dr. Miller; 
it had not given to Dr. Miller, or to his faculty superiors, a statement 
of the charges against him, and of the evidence which supported 
them; it had allowed him no opportunity to present evidence in 
his own favor; and it had not secured the advice and judgment of 
disinterested persons competent in Dr. Miller’s field. 

In two communications the Board speaks, in the one case, of 
“fundamental purposes of the University” and, in the other, of “clear 
responsibilities to the people of Ohio.’’ It emphasizes that the 
determination of these purposes and responsibilities is conferred 
upon it by statute. It admits, as every one does, the difficulty of 
defining such purposes and responsibilities as well as the like difficulty 
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of defining academic freedom. It does not admit, however, even by 
implication, the propriety of discussion and debate on such matters 
within the Faculty, and between the faculty and the Board. 

The trouble, as we see it, lies both in the insistence by the Board on 
its position of legal authority, and in its failure to recognize that it 
holds a position of public trust. From this latter point of view, 
decisions with respect to fundamental purposes, clear responsibilities, 
and educational programs should be made only after it has received 
the advice of its own faculty clarified by full and frank discussion 
within the faculty. A university faculty is a body of long training 
and wide experience, which has an intimate knowledge of its own 
educational problems and a due recognition of its own and of the 
university's obligations to the public. Its collective advice should be 
accorded great weight in the determination of university purposes and 
policies. 
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ForMAL ACTIONS BY THE ASSOCIATION RELATING TO 
FREEDOM AND TENURE 


NOTICE OF RESIGNATIONS BY FACULTY MEMBERS 


The following statement was approved at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, December, 1929: 

“Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the 
institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice or exercises the discretion 
implied by annual contracts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements 
of their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institution undertakes 
to comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Association 
of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the member of 
the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 

“1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to the 
institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the circum- 
stances of his particular case. 

“2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give not 
less than four months’ notice, and an assistant professor or instructor 
not less than three months’ notice. 

“3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to whether 
a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under specified 
conditions may be made at any time and without previous consulta- 
tion with his superiors, with the understanding, however, that if a 
definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving such notice 
as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at liberty to ask 
his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notification requirements 
there specified, but he should be expected to conform to their decision 
on these points. 

“4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the attention 
of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subsequent 
publication in particular cases after the facts are duly established.” 


REMOVAL OF MississitpPI STATE INSTITUTIONS FROM ELIGIBLE LIST 


At the annual meeting of 1930 the following action was taken. 
“Wuereas, during June and July, 1930, wholesale dismissals and 
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demotions were made at the University of Mississippi, the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and the State College for Women; 
and 

“WHEREAS, these dismissals and demotions were made, apparently, 
for political reasons, without due consideration of the welfare of the 
students affected, and, with entirely inadequate notice to those de- 
moted, as a result of which much damage has been done to the cause 
of education in that state, and great injustice has been done to those 
dismissed; and 

““WueEREAS, the American Association of University Professors be- 
lieves that the welfare of the cause of education is greatly endangered 
by political interference of this type; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the American Association of University Profes- 
sors concurs in the condemnation of this action of the authorities 
of the State of Mississippi, as expressed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, the Association of Medical Colleges, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and other bodies; 
and further be it 

“Resolved, that state institutions of the State of Mississippi be 
and hereby are dropped from the eligible list of this Association 
until such time as the administration of educational affairs in the 
State of Mississippi has been restored to a status acceptable to this 
Association.” 


RESOLUTION GOVERNING CONDITIONS FOR PLACING AN INSTITUTION 
ON A ‘““NON-RECOMMENDED” LIST 


The following positive action in dealing with institutions was 
voted at the Annual Meeting of 1931: 

“Resolved, that when a duly authorized Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors finds, upon investigation, that a 
given college or university has been guilty of a serious breach of the 
principle of the freedom of teaching, involving the dismissal of one 
or more of its teachers, that upon recommendation of such Com- 
mittee, and the endorsement of the Council of this Association, 
and a vote of the Association itself at its Annual Meeting, such 
college or university be placed upon a “non-recommended”’ list, this 
action to be published in the next issue of the Bulletin; 

“Resolved, further, that such institution shall remain on this list 
until it has given satisfactory evidence of a change of policy in this 
respect ; 
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“Resolved, furthermore, that a record of such action be printed 
in the January issue of the Bulletin of the Association for as long a 
time as the institution in question remains on the non-recommended 
list.” 


| 
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THE THURSTONE PLAN FOR ENFORCING THE PRINCIPLES 
OF FREEDOM AND TENURE 


The aggressive measures urged by Professor L. L. Thurstone, 
of the University of Chicago, against institutions violating the 
accepted principles of academic freedom and tenure represent a 
perennial and frequently expressed opinion among certain members of 
the academic profession who have criticized the Association for its 
objective and merely judicial methods in dealing with cases of 
freedom and tenure. These critics have insisted that the investiga- 
tions of Committee A, and even the widespread publicity given to 
their findings in the more conspicuous cases, do not rectify the in- 
justice sometimes visited upon a member of the profession and leave 
the offending administrative authorities unpunished. 

In The Journal of Higher Education for March, 1930 (volume i, 
no. 3), Professor Thurstone published his proposals in the article 
entitled ‘Academic Freedom: A Practical Plan to Achieve the 
Right of Unhampered Thinking and Research for the Teacher.”’ 
In brief, the plan calls for the removal of an institution from the 
Association’s accredited list if the institution violates the principles 
of freedom or tenure in dismissing a member of its faculty. Details 
of the plan may be quoted as follows: 

“The Association of University Professors should be asked to prepare 
and maintain an active list of accredited colleges and universities. 
Included in this list should be all the institutions of collegiate rank 
whose academic standards are acceptable to the Association. The 
definition of these academic standards should include professional 
competence of the staff, collegiate level of instruction, and, lastly, 
freedom of scholarly and scientific inquiry. If at any time the 
Association through its investigating committee decides that an 
accredited college no longer satisfies the conditions of eligibility for 
the Association in any one of the three requirements listed previously, 
the college should be eliminated from the accredited list. 

“Tf a college has been removed from the accredited list, it should 
not be reinstated until the cause for removal has been corrected. 
Specifically, if a college has been removed from the accredited list 
because of the dismissal of a teacher, the college should not be 
eligible for reinstatement until the teacher has been offered full 
reinstatement into the position which he left and a payment of his 
salary from the date of dismissal until the date of payment. This 
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requirement should be independent of any income that he has 
earned in other positions in the meantime. It might be regarded 
as a compensation for the uncertainty, inconvenience, and humilia- 
tion which he has suffered because of the dismissal. A maximum 
penalty on the college could be fixed at payment of full salary for a 
period of five years. If any students were dismissed for the same 
cause, they should also be offered full reinstatement before the 
college is eligible for the accredited list. 

“It is obvious that a direct frontal attack on the legal status of a 
Board of Trustees would be of little or no avail because undoubtedly 
the legal control of the university lies securely in its hands. Nor 
can the trustees be expected to hand over to the faculty the right 
to veto decisions of the Board. The present plan avoids these 
difficulties in that the trustees are acknowledged to have final au- 
thority over the college. Our plan makes it voluntary with a Board 
of Trustees whether the college shall or shall not conform to the 
standards of academic freedom as defined by the Association of 
University Professors. If the college wants to enjoy the advantages 
of a competent teaching staff and the advantage of a good reputation 
in the academic world, it must voluntarily pay the price of academic 
freedom. No force is involved. 

“In the past we have relied on the moral effect of the reports of the 
Association of University Professors. These reports are frankly 
limited to fact-finding in the hope that the publication of facts 
will gradually have some effect in changing the policies of the colleges. 
It is a notorious fact, however, that seldom, if ever, is the dismissed 
teacher reinstated.” 

This relatively drastic proposal aroused widespread discus- 
sion. The text of the proposals and considerable correspondence 
relating thereto were circulated among members of the Association’s 
Council and to chapter officers and the material provided to any one 
requesting it. The comments of Council members and other mem- 
bers of the Association were fully and thoughtfully reasoned. 


PROPOSALS FOR COOPERATIVE ACTION IN DEALING WITH PROBLEMS 
OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE - 


With a view to testing the practicability of the proposals presented 
by Professor Thurstone, a letter was addressed to officers of about 20 
national learned societies containing the following questions: 

(1) Is the present policy of our Association as outlined in your 
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judgment sufficient for maintaining the best standards of the pro- 
fession and serving the best interests of the institutions? 

(2) In case you favor a more militant policy along the lines of 
the proposals referred to, is it probable that your Association would 
adopt a similar policy of dropping institutions from an eligible list, 
so that members of their staffs would thereby become ineligible for 
membership in your Association? (The status of present members 
to be unaffected.) 

(3) Is it your judgment, on the other hand, that your Association 
should abstain from dealing with problems of freedom and tenure, 
leaving them wholly to this Association and presumably encouraging 
your members to join it if they have not already done so? 

(4) Would it, in your judgment, be desirable to hold a conference 
in which your Association would participate with others for con- 
sidering these questions? 

(5) General suggestions, if any, not covered by the preceding 
questions. 


The result of this inquiry was the practically unanimous expression 
of sentiment that these problems should be left to this Association 
to deal with and that the present policies and procedure are satis- 
factory. 
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List or ForMAL Reports BY INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 


West Virginia University, February, 1924. pp. 30-42. 

Committee: John B. Cheadle, Oklahoma; U. G. Weatherly, 
Indiana; Robert B. Wylie, Iowa; George J. Thompson, Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman. 

University of Montana, March, 1924. pp. 50-58. 

Committee: F.S. Deibler, Northwestern; Ernst Freund, Chicago; 
Charles R. Lingley, Dartmouth; A. W. Vernon, Carleton, Chair- 
man. 

University of Tennessee, April, 1924. pp. 21-68. 

Committee: F.H. Hodder, Kansas; Edward H. Kraus, Michigan; 
H. A. Millis, Chicago; Edward S. Thurston, Yale; James W. 
Garner, Illinois, Chairman. 

Clark University, October, 1924. pp. 40-107. 

Committee: John M. Brewer, Harvard; Robert K. Root, Prince- 
ton; Henry S. White, Vassar; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Johns Hop- 
kins, Chairman. 

University of Arizona, November, 1924. pp. 18-35. 

Committee: G. P. Costigan, California; H. R. Fairclough, Stan- 
ford; R. C. Tolman, Calif. Inst. Tech.; W. Westergaard, 
Pomona; G. P. Adams, California, Chairman. 

University of Louisville, October, 1927. pp. 429-469. 

Committee: Arthur C. Cole, Ohio State; Otto Heller, Washington 
(St. Louis); R. K. Hack, Cincinnati, Chairman. 

South Dakota State College, December, 1928. pp. 572-575. 
Committee: J. H. Shepperd, North Dakota State; Paul Emerson, 
Iowa State. Report signed by Chairman of Committee A. 

Boston University, April, 1929. pp. 270-276. 

Investigation by correspondence. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, November, 1929. 
pp. 513-519. 
Committee: R.H. Griffith, Texas; E. H. Hollands, Kansas; D. Y. 
Thomas, Arkansas, Chairman. 

University of Pittsburgh, December, 1929. pp. 578-591. 

Committee: George H. Sabine, Ohio State; Carl Wittke, Ohio State. 

University of Missouri, February, 1930. pp. 143-176. 

Committee: Percy Bordwell, Iowa; John H. Gray, American; 
L. L. Thurstone, Chicago; A. J. Carlson, Chicago, Chairman. 
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William Jewell College, March, 1930. pp. 226-244. 
Committee: Jesse M. Greenman, Washington (St. Louis); Edgar 
L. Hinman, Nebraska; F. E. Kester, Kansas. 

Lincoln Memorial University, May, 1931. pp. 409-413. 
Committee: Albert G. A. Balz, Virginia; S. Gale Lowrie, Cin- 
cinnati; J. Samuel Guy, Emory, Chairman. 

Ohio State University, October, 1931. pp. 443-473. 
Committee: A. O. Craven, Chicago; J. W. Martin, Kentucky; 
A. J. Todd, Northwestern; A. B. Coble, Illinois, Chairman. 
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Brier STATEMENTS ON TENURE CASES 


May, 1923, p. 5 
December, 1923, p. 14 
October, 1924, p. 11 
February, 1925, p. 71 
November, 1926, p. 535 
December, 1927, p. 544 
December, 1927, p. 547 
December, 1927, p. 547 
April, 1928, p. 294 
May, 1928, p. 398 
May, 1928, p. 401 
February, 1929, p. 127 
October, 1929, p. 433 
October, 1929, p. 434 
December, 1929, p. 625 
April, 1930, p. 308 
May, 1930, p. 398 
October, 1930, p. 477 
November, 1930, p. 551 
February, 1931, p. 140 
March, 1931, p. 268 
May, 1931, p. 405 
May, 1931, p. 413 
May, 1931, p. 416 
November, 1931, p. 510 
November, 1931, p. 511 
November, 1931, p. 511 
December, 1931, p. 593 
December, 1931, p. 593 
March, 1932, p. 224 
March, 1932, p. 235 
April, 1932, p. 302 
April, 1932, p. 303 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 

University of California 

University of Tennessee (Supplementary) 

University of Tennessee (Resolutions) 

University of Arizona (Supplementary) 

Des Moines University 

Muhlenberg College 

Oklahoma College for Women 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

University of Louisville (Supplementary) 

West Chester Normal School 

Hamline University 

Marshall College 

Michigan State College 

South DakotaState College (Supplementary) 

American University 

Lincoln Memorial University 

James Millikin University 

University of Mississippi 

University of Mississippi (Resolutions) 

New York University 

Butler University 

University of Oklahoma 

Transylvania College 

Mills College 

Morningside College 

Texas Christian University 

Louisiana State University 

West Texas State Teachers College 

North Carolina State College 

Elon College 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
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PRESENT AND FoRMER MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE A 
(Continuation of list in December, 1922, Bulletin) 


1922 H. M. Bates, Michigan, Chairman; C. M. Andrews, Yale; F.S. 
Deibler, Northwestern; R. T. Ely, Wisconsin; F. A. Fetter, 
Princeton; F. H. Hodder, Kansas; George Lefevre, Missouri; 
J. P. Lichtenberger, Pennsylvania; F. R. Lillie, Chicago; 
A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; D. O. McGovney, Iowa; 
F. M. Padelford, Washington (Seattle); G. L. Roberts, Purdue; 
U. G. Weatherly, Indiana; A. L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr. 

1923 H. F. Goodrich, Michigan, Chairman; H. M. Bates, Michigan, 
member; George Lefevre, Missouri, withdrawn; remainder of 
committee as in 1922. 

1924 C. M. Andrews, Yale; R. T. Ely, Wisconsin; F. H. Hodder, 
Kansas; D. O. McGovney, Iowa; all withdrawn; remainder of 
committee as in 1923. 

1925 H. F. Goodrich, Michigan, Chairman; EASTERN GROUP: F. A. 
Fetter, Princeton; J. P. Lichtenberger, Pennsylvania; A. O. 
Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; E.S. Thurston, Yale; A. L. Wheeler, 
Bryn Mawr; CENTRAL GROUP: H. M. Bates, Michigan; F. S. 
Deibler, Northwestern; G. L. Roberts, Purdue; U. G. Weath- 
erly, Indiana; Quincy Wright, Chicago; WESTERN GROUP: 
G. P. Adams, California; H. R. Fairclough, Stanford; F. M. 
Padelford, Washington (Seattle); R. C. Tolman, Calif. Inst. 
Tech.; H. B. Torrey, Oregon. 

1926 Chairman, Awaiting Appointment; H. F. Goodrich, Michigan, 
member Central Group; O. K. McMurray, California, Western 
Group; remainder of committee as in 1925. 

1927 A. M. Kidd, Columbia, Chairman; H. M. Bates, Michigan, 
withdrawn; remainder of committee as in 1926. 

1928 H.R. Fairclough, Stanford, Chairman; A. M. Kidd, Columbia, 
member Eastern Group; F. A. Fetter, Princeton, withdrawn; 
H. B. Torrey, Oregon, withdrawn; remainder of committee as 
in 1927. 

1929 O. K. McMurray, California, withdrawn; A. M. Kidd, Cali- 
fornia, changed to Western Group; remainder of committee 
as in 1928. 

1930 A. L. Wheeler, Princeton, Acting Chairman; H. R. Fairclough, 
Stanford, withdrawn; remainder of committee as in 1929. 

1931 S. A. Mitchell, Virginia, Chairman; A. L. Wheeler, Princeton, 
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withdrawn; H. F. Goodrich, Pennsylvania, changed from 
Central to Eastern Group. 

S. A. Mitchell, Virginia, Chairman; EASTERN GROUP: J. P. 
Lichtenberger, Pennsylvania; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; 
Holland Thompson, College of the City of New York; CENTRAL 
GrRouP: W.C. Curtis, Missouri; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern; 
U. G. Weatherly, Indiana; Quincy Wright, Chicago; SOUTHERN 
GRouP: D. Y. Thomas, Arkansas; WESTERN GROUP: A. M. 
Kidd, California; F. M. Padelford, Washington (Seattle): 
R. C. Tolman, Calif. Inst. Tech. 
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APPENDIX A 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE, 1915 TO 1922 


The Bulletin for December, 1922, was devoted exclusively to a re- 
view of activities and pronouncements from various sources on 
academic freedom and tenure, including the General Report of the 
Committee of 1915, extracts from annual committee reports and 
addresses at annual meetings, expressions of opinion from university 
presidents, the report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of the Association of American Colleges, together with a list 
of reports of eighteen cases by investigating committees and the 
personnel of all of the members of the general committee during the 
period concerned. 

The general report of the Committee of Fifteen is herewith re- 
printed, with some omissions, as Appendix B. Other significant 
material is indicated in the following summaries: 


A REPORTS 


In the report for 1917, Professor A. A. Young, as Chairman, stated 
that it had proved impossible to investigate all of the cases, more 
than thirty in number, brought to the attention of the committee 
during two years. Nor did it seem possible, it was explained, to estab- 
lish a satisfactory principle of selecting the cases. From this early 
experience were drawn the following conclusions: 

‘‘We have sometimes had to appear to be indifferent to a real and 
valid grievance. But our experience has shown pretty clearly that 
we can rarely expect to obtain the actual redress of an individual 
grievance, and we do not believe that we should intervene merely 
to secure the professional rehabilitation of one unjustly dismissed. 
There is no evidence that unjust dismissal is likely to lower the 
general academic rating of a scholar or teacher. We have to look 
to the future rather than to the past, and to the institution rather 
than to the individual. Injustice to the individual becomes a matter 
of wider concern when it indicates a bad institutional situation, 
marked by the rule of intolerance, or dishonesty, or ignorance, 
and creating an atmosphere of discomfort and unrest. If we can- 
not redress grievances, we may uncover the conditions which breed 
them, and so make their recurrence less likely... .”’ 

As to the effectiveness of the Committee's efforts, the report says: 
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“The present Committee has used the procedure recommended 
by the Committee of 1915 as a standard by which to test the adequacy 
of the procedure actually followed in the various cases of dismissal 
that have come to our attention. We have also done what we could 
to secure the wider adoption of this standard procedure, or of some 
modification or adaptation of it. These efforts have met, on the 
whole, with a fair measure of success, and we are encouraged to 
believe that there will continue to be steady progress toward its 
general adoption... 

Reporting for the Committee in 1920 and 1921, Professor F. S. 
Deibler, the Chairman, pointed out a number of fundamental facts 
about the responsibility of faculties which had come to light as a 
result of the Committee’s inquiries. 

“Tt is evident, then, from the year’s experience that one of the im- 
portant problems for the college and university faculties is to de- 
velop in their respective institutions a set of principles that will 
insure against the arbitrary exercise of administrative authority, 
but will, at the same time, allow of an effective weeding out of in- 
efficient and unworthy members among their own numbers. An 
orderly procedure should also be formulated in the respective in- 
stitution for the effective operation of principles thus agreed upon. 
Unless the members of the faculties desire that some such rules and 
machinery be adopted, it becomes increasingly difficult for an outside 
association to develop any general reform along these lines.”’ 

The report also declares the following principle concerning the 
control of teaching by means of the terms of an endowed chair: 

“Another matter of general interest is the acceptance by an institu- 
tion of a gift for the specific purpose of controlling the teaching of the 
chair thus endowed. No self-respecting instructor will accept a 
position where his freedom of research and teaching is thus en- 
croached upon. The acceptance by the trustees of a college or uni- 
versity of such a gift clearly takes that institution out of the class 
of colleges and universities in the accepted meaning of these terms 
and places it in the class of those engaged in propaganda activities. 
To regard the teacher as a hired man or a salesman and to lay out 
the doctrines which he must teach is contrary to the most funda- 
mental principles of academic freedom and should be frowned upon 
by all who have regard for the untrammeled promotion of truth.’ 

In the annual report for 1921, the procedure in dealing with cases 
is outlined and the difficulties resulting from the lapse of time be- 
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tween the occurrence of the case and the published report is explained. 
In this connection, it is observed: 

“From the point of view of the man, this is frequently a very 
annoying situation. From the point of view of the Association, 
interested in developing a sound public opinion in regard to the 
questions of tenure and academic freedom, the time element is not 
of so much concern. The fact that the trustees and administrative 
officers of an institution have had to face a concrete case and think 
of the issues involved creates the atmosphere in which the educating 
influences of the Association can best be made effective. As the re- 
sult of every case there has been a wide circle of educating influence.”’ 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE PROBLEM IN ANNUAL ADDRESSES OF 
PRESIDENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The investigations of particular cases were literally thrust upon us. 
To have failed to meet the demands would have been cowardly; 
it would have tended to destroy all confidence in the Association as 
anything more than a talking body. The question primarily in- 
volved was not whether the Council should authorize the investiga- 
tion of this or that case, but whether the Association was to have 
legs and arms and be a working body. In short, as conditions shaped 
themselves for us, I personally feel that the work done on particular 
cases this year turned out to be of the most constructive sort which 
could have been undertaken. While a succession of incidents like 
those at Utah, Montana, Colorado, and Pennsylvania was wholly 
unexpected (and, let it be hoped, never to be repeated), it may well 
be doubted whether any cut-and-dried, predetermined plan of 
‘constructive’ work would have been equally effective in shaking a 
multitude of things together and making an Association on paper 
into a working unity with a mind and movement of its own. 


Joun Dewey, Bulletin, December, 1915 


Publicity is the method by which our Special Committees of 
Inquiry gain their effect. Their primary service is to establish the 
facts, and then to publish them. Most of these controversies involve 
some serious issue of fact; and when an impartial body settles that 
issue, the judgment that is to be passed will usually be a unanimous 
one for all fair-minded persons. 

That these Special Committees of Inquiry represent an impartial 
body, thoroughly judicial in spirit, and trustworthy in methods, 
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must by now be obvious to all. The General Committee’s rules 
for their method of investigation form an admirable system for this 
unique judiciary. The five Reports thus far printed are weighty 
documents, which would do credit to any judicial court in the world; 
and their findings must convince all readers that no more impartial 
and competent tribunal could be found for such cases. 

This Association exists for all the purposes involved in advancing 
the common interests of university education in this country. It is 
a sort of federal clearinghouse for university problems. These 
problems are multifold; and we shall take up as many as can be 
labored upon at any one time. The Committee on Academic 
Freedom bears no larger importance in the mass of our work than 
does the so-called grievance committee in a bar association or a 
medical association. We have already eighteen working committees, 
each representing a subject of work with its problems. We wish 
it to be known at large that the Association is devoting itself to no 
one exclusive task, but to any and all that are germane and pressing. 

J. H. Wicmore, Bulletin, November, 1916 


In nearly all the cases of alleged violation of academic freedom 
which have been brought to the attention of our Committee, the 
ordinary rules of fair play had been ignored, and the authorities had 
put themselves in the wrong by an unwillingness to give up their 
supposed prerogative ‘‘to do as they please,’ without regard to decent 
procedure. What particularly impresses me in the new cases which 
have been reported since my induction into office (cases in which 
the question of academic freedom is not involved) is the seeming 
disregard of the common principles of justice shown by persons 
who, as governors of educational institutions, ought to have set a 
conspicuous example of fair dealing. All our Committee can do for 
the present, in instances of this kind, is to establish the facts and 
then to publish them with its own conclusions, trusting in the 
beneficent influence of the common sense of justice, which sooner 
or later will do its perfect work. 

FRANK THILLY, Bulletin, February, 1917 


The coming years, it can hardly be doubted, will be characterized 
by persistent and intensified controversy between economic groups 
over the many phases and ramifications of the problems of distribu- 
tion and industrial organization; and we shall be fortunate if, in the 
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course of these controversies, some of the most vital interests of 
civilization are not imperiled. 

These facts have a special and definite meaning for our profession 
and for this Association. One sometimes hears within the Associa- 
tion itself murmurings that ‘‘there has been too much talk about 
academic freedom.’’ There can hardly be too much talk about it 
until the simple and fundamental principles above recapitulated 
are recognized as axiomatic by all educated persons, especially by 
all who have anything to do with the management of universities. 
That these principles are not thus generally recognized is plain. 
Persons otherwise intelligent may still frequently be heard arguing 
upon the naive assumption that, in university affairs, those who 
pay the piper are entitled to call the tune. Such persons have 
apparently not yet learned that, by its very essence, a university is 
an institution in which opinions are not for sale and doctrines are 
not served to order. They have not even seen that what might be 
one of the important forces making in the main for intelligence, 
moderation, and order, in the practical solution of social problems, 
will be reduced to impotence, unless the intellectual independence 
and the full freedom of utterance of the professional investigator 
of such problems are effectually guaranteed. Until, then, these 
considerations become universally accepted common-places, it will 
be needful for us to continue both to reiterate the theory of academic 
freedom and to insist upon the practice of it. 

It is time that, in every college or university in which such rules of 
judicial procedure as have been formulated in the two general reports 
of Committee A have not already been adopted, the members of the 
local faculty should make it their immediate business to bring about 
their adoption. It will be highly discreditable to the body of Ameri- 
can university teachers, and especially to the membership of this 
Association, if, within five years from now, this elementary and pal- 
pably necessary reform is not realized in virtually all educationally 
reputable institutions. 

A. O. Lovejoy, Bulletin, November-December, 1919 


We are still so densely ignorant, we are still groping so blindly 
for the light to illumine the world of thought and action, that even 
the slightest impediment put upon the freest exercise of our in- 
telligence would be fatal. It would be just as absurd to remove 
from the laboratory of the chemist or physicist certair vials and 
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instruments which are marked “‘forbidden’’ as it would be to put 
athwart the path of the philosopher obstacles to the fullest fruition 
of his independent thought. In a world where no one believes 
what his father has believed, where well-nigh everything is in a state 
of flux, where political and especially economic institutions are 
perpetually subject to change, how fatal to human progress would 
it be if the slightest brake were put on the effort of the human mind 
to convert the unknown into the known! 

But should the teacher of elementary subjects in the opening 
years of the college enjoy quite the same measure of freedom in 
his methods and utterances in the classroom? Has not, for instance, 
the teacher of elementary economics to a class of beginners a different 
responsibility from the leader of an advanced seminar? Does he 
not owe a certain respect to the feelings, aye, even to the prejudices, 
of his entourage? Has he the same right to be cynical or destructive? 
Must he not observe a certain moderation, at least in expression? 

Not a few of the cases of alleged infraction of the liberty of thought 
which have been presented to our committee on academic freedom 
have been on this border line of what is or is not allowable. Do we 
strengthen the legitimacy of the general principle by applying it to 
doubtful cases? We must not exaggerate, and if we apply the 
principle of absolute liberty of thought and expression to cases 
where it is only in part relevant we jeopardize the maintenance 
of the principle itself. 


E. R. A. SeticmMan, Bulletin, February, 1922 


EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION FROM UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


In spite, however, of the risk of injury to the institution, the 
objections to restraint upon what professors may say as citizens seem 
to me far greater than the harm done by leaving them free. In the 
first place, to impose upon the teacher in a university restrictions to 
which the members of other professions, lawyers, physicans, engi- 
neers, and so forth, are not subjected, would produce a sense of irri- 
tation and humiliation. In accepting a chair under such conditions 
a man would surrender a part of his liberty; what he might say would 
be submitted to the censorship of a Board of Trustees, and he would 
cease to be a free citizen. The lawyer, physician, or engineer may 
express his views as he likes on the subject of the protective tariff; 
shall the professor of astronomy not be free to do the same? Such 
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a policy would tend seriously to discourage some of the best men 
from taking up the scholar’s life. It is not a question of academic 
freedom, but of personal liberty from constraint, yet it touches 
the dignity of the academic career. 

If a university or college censors what its professors may say, 
if it restrains them from uttering something that it does not approve, 
it thereby assumes responsibility for that which it permits them to 
say. This is logical and inevitable, but it is a responsibility which 
an institution of learning would be very unwise in assuming. There 
is no middle ground. Either the university assumes full responsi- 
bility for permitting its professors to express certain opinions in 
public, or it assumes no responsibility whatever, and leaves them 
to be dealt with like other citizens by the public authorities according 
to the laws of the land. 


A. L. Lowe tt, Annual Report for 1916-17 


Our main safeguard is wisdom in selecting the university personnel, 
and advancing to professorial grade. The man who is known to be 
penetrated with the academic spirit, to whom pretense and insin- 
cerity are detestable, and who is chosen because he is a man of knowl- 
edge and of character will never offer real embarrassment to a uni- 
versity which fears not the principle ““No Refuge but in Truth.” 

Having said this, I wish to distinguish a university as a place 
where those who belong to it have free utterance, from a place where 
every comer may have freedom of speech. The two ideas are 
not consistent. The university is not an open forum. Its platforms 
are not free to the uninstructed or to those without repute. It is 
not a place where any sort of doctrine may be expounded by any 
sort of person. There is a public attitude that sometimes questions 
the right, particularly of a state university, to exclude any from 
public utterance in university halls. But just as the permanent 
members of a university are selected with great care, and for reasons 
of confidence in their knowledge, so those who are invited to speak 
incidentally or occasionally must be judged with comparable con- 
sideration. 

D. P. Barrows, Inaugural address, Bulletin, May, 1920. : 


Let one suggest that investigation shall be limited and the professor 
shall be muzzled if one desires to know how adamant is his devotion 
to science and how inviolate are his ideals of freedom. No, the uni- 
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versity, with all of its shortcomings, stands as the impregnable citadel 
of truth. It can never be shaken without irreparable injury to so- 
ciety. In this era of industrial turmoil and social unrest, when man- 
kind must cut its way through the twisted materials of a rudely 
shaken social order, the university, with its open and free search of 
truth, stands as the bulwark of civilization. 


M. L. Burton, School and Society, October 23, 1920 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND TENURE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, 1922 


The primary object of a formulation by this Association is, as far 
as it may be attained by this means, two-fold: first, to secure for 
competent, judicious teachers in the colleges of the Association the 
sense of security and the peace of mind which are indispensable to 
the efficiency of their work; second, to insure protection of the 
colleges against wanton, persistent injury from utterances of the 
incompetent and injudicious. 

Academic freedom is not a myth, neither is it license unrestrained 
and irresponsible. What it should be may be stated best in terms 
of liberty and responsibility. The ideal college atmosphere is one 
in which, on the one hand, the institution guarantees to all its teach- 
ers unrestricted freedom in teaching, investigation, and publication, 
and in which, on the other hand, competent, judicious scholars exer- 
cise their freedom with fitting regard for the welfare and reputation 
of the institution they serve. Such an atmosphere should be the 
ultimate aim of every institution of learning; in it every trace of 
the problem of academic freedom would disappear. 

Impediments to immediate and general realization of ideal con- 
ditions inhere in the very nature of the parties to the relation. Col- 
leges are hampered in their approach to it by two facts. One is 
that many, perhaps most, of them owe their origin and present sup- 
port to constituencies whose convictions on certain controversial 
topics make it quite impossible for colleges maintained by them to 
allow complete freedom in the teaching of those topics, even in the 
privacy of the classroom. The other is the immaturity and con- 
sequent extreme impressionability of the student body. Topics 
and doctrines that are in themselves entirely suitable material for 
thought and study are in some cases wholly inappropriate for con- 
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sideration in college, and in others call for the most careful and 
considerate handling. Exclusion or restriction in such cases results 
from the necessary exercise of ‘‘pedagogic common sense.” 

This report formulates the statement of principles of freedom and 
tenure (which with slight modification was adopted at the Washington 
Conference of 1925) as published on pages 329-331 of the present 
Bulletin. 


| 
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APPENDIX B 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 1915: 
PREFATORY NOTE 


At the December, 1913, meetings of the American Economic 
Association, the American Political Science Association, and the 
American Sociological Society, a joint committee of nine was con- 
stituted to consider and report on the questions of academic freedom 
and academic tenure, so far as these affect university positions in 
these fields of study. At the December, 1914, meeting of these 
three associations a preliminary report on the subject was presented 
by the joint committee. 

At the meeting of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in January, 1915, it was decided to take up the problem 
of academic freedom in general, and the President of the Association 
was authorized to appoint a Committee of Fifteen which should in- 
clude, so far as the members were eligible, this joint committee of 
nine. The Committee was therefore constituted as follows: 


Edwin R. A. Seligman, Chairman, Columbia University (Eco- 
nomics). 

Richard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin (Economics). 

Frank A. Fetter, Princeton University (Economics). 

James P. Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania (Sociology). 

Roscoe Pound, Harvard University (Law). 

Ulysses G. Weatherly, Indiana University (Sociology). 

J. Q. Dealey, Brown University (Political Science). 

Henry W. Farnam, Yale University (Political Science). 

Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University (Latin). 

Edward C. Elliott, University of Wisconsin (Education). 

Guy S. Ford, University of Minnesota (History). 

Charles A. Kofoid, University of California (Zoology). 

Arthur O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins University (Philosophy). 

Frederick W. Padelford, University of Washington (English). 

Howard C. Warren, Princeton University (Psychology). 


In view of the necessity of investigating an incident at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor Lichtenberger resigned in August, 
1915, and was replaced by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
University (Sociology). Professor Elliott, having been elected 
Chancellor of the University of Montana, resigned in October. 


1 Reprinted with minor omissions from the Bulletin of December, 1915. 
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Professor Ford resigned in December, on account of inability to 
attend the meetings of the committee. 

The Committee of Fifteen has conceived it to be its duty to con- 
sider the problem of academic freedom as a whole and to present a 
report thereon. Such a report is herewith submitted... . 

This report is divided into two parts, the first constituting a general 
declaration of principles relating to academic freedom, the second 
presenting a group of practical proposals, the adoption of which is 
deemed necessary in order to place the rules and procedure of the 
American universities, in relation to these matters, upon a satisfactory 
footing. 


I. GENERAL DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The term ‘‘academic freedom”’ has traditionally had two appli- 
cations—to the freedom of the teacher and to that of the student, 
Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. It need scarcely be pointed out that 
the freedom which is the subject of this report is that of the teacher. 
Academic freedom in this sense comprises three elements: freedom 
of inquiry and research; freedom of teaching within the university or 
college; and freedom of extra-mural utterance and action. The 
first of these is almost everywhere so safeguarded that the dangers 
of its infringement are slight. The second and third phases of 
academic freedom are closely related, and are often not distinguished. 
The third, however, has an importance of its own, since of late it 
has perhaps more frequently been the occasion of difficulties and 
controversies than has the question of freedom of intra-academic 
teaching. The general principles which have to do with freedom of 
teaching in both these senses seem to the committee to be in great 
part, though not wholly, the same. In this report, therefore, we 
shall consider the matter primarily with reference to freedom of 
teaching within the university, and shall assume that what is said 
thereon is also applicable to the freedom of speech of university 
teachers outside their institutions, subject to certain qualifications 
and supplementary considerations which will be pointed out in the 
course of the report. 

An adequate discussion of academic freedom must necessarily 
consider three matters: (1) the scope and basis of the power ex- 
ercised by those bodies having ultimate legal authority in academic 
affairs; (2) the nature of the academic calling; (3) the function a 
the academic institution or university. 
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1. Basis of Academic Authority 


American institutions of learning are usually controlled by Boards 
of Trustees as the ultimate repositories of power. Upon them 
finally it devolves to determine the measure of academic freedom 
which is to be realized in the several institutions. 

The simplest case is that of a proprietary school or college designed 
for the propagation of specific doctrines prescribed by those who 
have furnished its endowment. It is evident that in such cases the 
trustees are bound by the deed of gift, and, whatever be their own 
views, are obligated to carry out the terms of the trust. If a church 
or religious denomination establishes a college to be governed by a 
Board of Trustees, with the express understanding that the college 
will be used as an instrument of propaganda in the interests of the 
religious faith professed by the church or denomination creating it, 
the trustees have a right to demand that everything be subordinated 
to that end. If, again, as has happened in this country, a wealthy 
manufacturer establishes a special school in a university in order 
to teach, among other things, the advantages of a protective tariff, 
or if, as is also the case, an institution has been endowed for the 
purpose of propagating the doctrines of socialism, the situation is 
analogous. All of these are essentially proprietary institutions, 
in the moral sense. They do not, at least as regards one particular 
subject, accept the principles of freedom of inquiry, of opinion, and of 
teaching; and their purpose is not to advance knowledge by the 
unrestricted research and unfettered discussion of impartial in- 
vestigators, but rather to subsidize the promotion of the opinions 
held by the persons, usually not of the scholar’s calling, who provide 
the funds for their maintenance. Concerning the desirability of the 
existence of such institutions, the committee does not desire to express 
any opinion. But it is manifestly important that they should not be 
permitted to sail under false colors. Genuine boldness and thorough- 
ness of inquiry, and freedom of speech, are scarcely reconcilable 
with the prescribed inculcation of a particular opinion upon a con- 
troverted question. 

Such institutions are rare, however, and are becoming ever more 
rare. 

Leaving aside, then, the small number of institutions of the 
proprietary type, what is the nature of the trust reposed in the 
governing boards of the ordinary institutions of learning? Can 
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colleges and universities that are not strictly bound by their founders 
to a propagandist duty ever be included in the class of institutions 
that we have just described as being in a moral sense proprietary? 
The answer is clear. If the former class of institutions constitute a 
private or proprietary trust, the latter constitute a public trust. 
In the case of our state universities this is self-evident. In the 
case of most of our privately endowed institutions, the situation 
is really not different. They cannot be permitted to assume the 
proprietary attitude and privilege if they are appealing to the general 
public for support. Trustees of such universities or colleges have 
no moral right to bind the reason or the conscience of any professor. 
All claim to such right is waived by the appeal to the general public 
for contributions and for moral support in the maintenance of a 
non-partisan institution of learning. It follows that any university 
which lays restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of its pro- 
fessors proclaims itself a proprietary institution, and should be so 
described whenever it makes a general appeal for funds; and the 
public should be advised that the institution has no claim whatever 
to general support or regard. 

This elementary distinction between a private and a public trust 
is not yet so universally accepted as it should be in our American 
institutions. While in many universities and colleges the situation 
has come to be entirely satisfactory, there are others in which the 
relation of trustees to professors is apparently still conceived to be 
analogous to that of a private employer to his employees; in which, 
therefore, trustees are not regarded as debarred by any moral re- 
strictions, beyond their own sense of expediency, from imposing 
their personal opinions upon the teaching of the institution, or even 
from employing the power of dismissal to gratify their private 
antipathies or resentments. It is, then, a prerequisite to a realiza- 
tion of the proper measure of academic freedom in American institu- 
tions of learning, that all Boards of Trustees should understand— 
as many already do—the full implications of the distinction be- 
tween private proprietorship and a public trust. 


2. The Nature of the Academic Calling 


The above-mentioned conception of a university as an ordinary 
business venture, and of academic teaching as a purely private 
employment, manifests also a radical failure to apprehend the nature 
of the social function discharged by the professional scholar. 
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If education is the corner-stone of the structure of society and if 
progress in scientific knowledge is essential to civilization, few things 
can be more important than to enhance the dignity of the scholar’s 
profession, with a view to attracting into its ranks men of the highest 
ability, of sound learning, and of strong and independent character. 
This is the more essential because the pecuniary emoluments of the 
profession are not, and doubtless never will be, equal to those open to 
the more successful members of other professions. It is not, in our 
opinion, desirable that men should be drawn into this profession by 
the magnitude of the economic rewards which it offers; but it is for 
this reason the more needful that men of high gifts and character 
should be drawn into it by the assurance of an honorable and secure 
position, and of freedom to perform honestly and according to their 
own consciences the distinctive and important function which the 
nature of the profession lays upon them. 

That function is to deal at first hand, after prolonged and spe- 
cialized technical training, with the sources of knowledge; and to 
impart the results of their own and of their fellow-specialists’ in- 
vestigations and reflection, both to students and to the general public, 
without fear or favor. The proper discharge of this function re- 
quires that the university teacher shall be exempt from any pe- 
cuniary motive or inducement to hold, or to express, any conclusion 
which is not the genuine and uncolored product of his own study or 
that of fellow-specialists. 

These considerations make still more clear the nature of the 
relationship between university trustees and members of university 
faculties. The latter are the appointees, but not in any proper sense 
the employees, of the former. For, once appointed, the scholar has 
professional functions to perform in which the appointing authorities 
have neither competency nor moral right to intervene. The re- 
sponsibility of the university teacher is primarily to the public 
itself, and to the judgment of his own profession; and while, with 
respect to certain external conditions of his vocation, he accepts a 
responsibility to the authorities of the institution in which he serves, 
in the essentials of his professional activity his duty is to the wider 
public to which the institution itself is morally amenable. So far as 
the university teacher’s independence of thought and utterance is 
concerned—though not in other regards—the relationship of pro- 
fessor to trustees may be compared to that between judges of the 
Federal courts and the executive who appoints them. University 
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teachers should be understood to be, with respect to the conclusions 
reached and expressed by them, no more subject to the control of 
the trustees than are judges subject to the control of the president, 
with respect to their decisions; while, of course, for the same reason, 
trustees are no more to be held reponsible for, or to be presumed to 
agree with, the opinions or utterances of professors, than the presi- 
dent can be assumed to approve of all the legal reasonings of the 
courts. A university is a great and indispensable organ of the higher 
life of a civilized community, in the work of which the trustees hold an 
essential and highly honorable place, but in which the faculties hold 
an independent place, with quite equal responsibilities—and, in 
relation to purely scientific and educational questions, the primary 
responsibility. 


3. The Function of the Academic Institution 


The importance of academic freedom is most clearly perceived 
in the light of the purposes for which universities exist. These are 
three in number: 


(1) Topromote inquiry and advance the sum of human knowledge. 
(2) To provide general instruction to the students. 
(3) To develop experts for various branches of the public service. 


In the earlier stages of a nation’s intellectual development, the 
chief concern of educational institutions is to train the growing 
generation and to diffuse the already accepted knowledge. The 
modern university is becoming more and more the home of scientific 
research. There are three fields of human inquiry in which the 
race is only at the beginning: natural science, social science, and 
philosophy and religion, dealing with the relations of man to outer 
nature, to his fellow men, and to the ultimate realities and values. 
In all of these domains of knowledge, the first condition of progress 
is complete and unlimited freedom to pursue inquiry and publish 
its results. Such freedom is the breath in the nostrils of all scientific 
activity. 

The second function—which for a long time was the only function— 
of the American college or university is to provide instruction for 
students. It is scarcely open to question that freedom of utterance is 
as important to the teacher as it is to the investigator. No man 
can be a successful teacher unless he enjoys the respect of his students, 
and their confidence in his intellectual integrity. It is clear, however, 
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that this confidence will be impaired if there is suspicion on the part 
of the student that the teacher is not expressing himself fully or 
frankly, or that college and university teachers in general are a 
repressed and intimidated class who dare not speak with that candor 
and courage which youth always demands in those whom it is to 
esteem. The average student is a discerning observer who soon 
takes the measure of his instructor. It is not only the character 
of the instruction but also the character of the instructor that counts; 
and, if the student has reason to believe that the instructor is not 
true to himself, the virtue of the instruction as an educative force is 
incalculably diminished. There must be in the mind of the teacher 
no mental reservation. He must give the student the best of what 
he has and what he is. 

The third function of the modern university is to develop experts 
for the use of the community. If there is one thing that distinguishes 
the more recent developments of democracy, it is the recognition 
by legislators of the inherent complexities of economic, social, and 
political life, and the difficulty of solving problems of technical 
adjustment without technical knowledge. The recognition of this 
fact has led to a continually greater demand for the aid of experts 
in these subjects to advise both legislators and administrators. 
It is obvious that here again the scholar must be absolutely free not 
only to pursue his investigations but to declare the results of his 
researches, no matter where they may lead him or to what extent 
they may come into conflict with accepted opinion. To be of use 
to the legislator or the administrator, he must enjoy their complete 
confidence in the disinterestedness of his conclusions. 

It is clear, then, that the university cannot perform its three-fold 
function without accepting and enforcing to the fullest extent the 
principle of academic freedom. The responsibility of the university 
as a whole is to the community at large, and any restriction upon the 
freedom of the instructor is bound to react injuriously upon the 
efficiency and the morale of the institution, and therefore ultimately 
upon the interests of the community. 

In the early period of university development in America the 
chief menace to academic freedom was ecclesiastical, and the disci- 
plines chiefly affected were philosophy and the natural sciences. 
In more recent times the danger zone has been shifted to the political 
and social sciences—though we still have sporadic examples of the 
former class of cases in some of our smaller institutions. But it is 
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precisely in these provinces of knowledge, in which academic freedom 
is now most likely to be threatened, that the need for it is at the same 
time most evident. No person of intelligence believes that all of 
our political problems have been solved, or that the final stage of 
social evolution has been reached. Grave issues in the adjustment 
of men’s social and economic relations are certain to call for settle- 
ment in the years that are to come; and for the right settlement of 
them mankind will need all the wisdom, all the goodwill, all the 
soberness of mind, and all the knowledge drawn from experience, 
that it can command. Toward this settlement the university has 
potentially its own very great contribution to make; for if the ad- 
justment reached is to be a wise one, it must take due account of 
economic science, and be guided by that breadth of historic vision 
which it should be one of the functions of a university to cultivate. 
But if the universities are to render any such service toward the 
right solution of the social problems of the future, it is the first 
essential that the scholars who carry on the work of universities 
shall not be in a position of dependence upon the favor of any social 
class or group, that the disinterestedness and impartiality of their 
inquiries and their conclusions shall be, so far as is humanly possible, 
beyond the reach of suspicion. 

The special dangers to freedom of teaching in the domain of the 
social sciences are evidently two. The one which is the more likely 
to affect the privately endowed colleges and universities is the danger 
of restrictions upon the expression of opinions which point toward 
extensive social innovations, or call in question the moral legitimacy 
or social expediency of economic conditions or commercial practices 
in which large vested interests are involved. In the political, social, 
and economic field almost every question, no matter how large and 
general it at first appears, is more or less affected with private or class 
interests; and, as the governing body of a university is naturally 
made up of men who through their standing and ability are personally 
interested in great private enterprises, the points of possible conflict 
are numberless. When to this is added the consideration that bene- 
factors, as well as most of the parents who send their children to 
privately endowed institutions, themselves belong to the more 
prosperous and therefore usually to the more conservative classes, 
it is apparent that, so long as effectual safeguards for academic 
freedom are not established, there is a real danger that pressure 
from vested interests may, sometimes deliberately and sometimes 
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unconsciously, sometimes openly and sometimes subtly and in ob- 
scure ways, be brought to bear upon academic authorities. 

On the other hand, in our state universities the danger may be the 
reverse. Where the university is dependent for funds upon legisla- 
tive favor, it has sometimes happened that the conduct of the institu- 
tion has been affected by political considerations; and where there 
is a definite governmental policy or a strong public feeling on eco- 
nomic, social, or political questions, the menace to academic freedom 
may consist in the repression of opinions that in the particular 
political situation are deemed ultra-conservative rather than ultra- 
radical. 

The question resolves itself into one of departure from accepted 
standards; whether the departure is in the one direction or the 
other is immaterial. 

This brings us to the most serious difficulty of this problem; 
namely, the dangers connected with the existence in a democracy 
of an overwhelming and concentrated public opinion. The tendency 
of modern democracy is for men to think alike, to feel alike, and to 
speak alike. 

In a political autocracy there is no effective public opinion, and 
all are subject to the tyranny of the ruler; in a democracy there is 
political freedom, but there is likely to be a tyranny of public opinion. 

An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should be found in the 
university. It should be an intellectual experiment station, where 
new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, though still distaste- 
ful to the community as a whole, may be allowed to ripen until 
finally, perchance, it may become a part of the accepted intellectual 
food of the nation or of the world. It is precisely this function of 
the university which is most injured by any restriction upon academic 
freedom; and it is precisely those who most value this aspect of the 
university's work who should most earnestly protest against any 
such restriction. 

Since there are no rights without corresponding duties, the con- 
siderations heretofore set down with respect to the freedom of the 
academic teacher entail certain correlative obligations. The claim 
to freedom of teaching is made in the interest of the integrity and of 
the progress of scientific inquiry; it is, therefore, only those who 
carry on their work in the temper of the scientific inquirer who may 
justly assert this claim. The liberty of the scholar within the 
university to set forth his conclusions, be they what they may, is 
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conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a scholar’s method 
and held in a scholar’s spirit. The university teacher, in giving 
instruction upon controversial matters, should, if he is fit for his 
position, be a person of a fair and judicial mind; he should, in dealing 
with such subjects, set forth justly, without suppression or innuendo, 
the divergent opinions of other investigators; he should cause his 
students to become familiar with the hest published expressions 
of the great historic types of doctrine upon the questions at issue; 
and he should, above all, remember that his business is not to provide 
his students with ready-made conclusions, but to train them to think 
for themselves, and to provide them access to those materials which 
they need if they are to think intelligently. 

It is, however, for reasons which have already been made evident, 
inadmissible that the power of determining when departures from the 
requirements of the scientific spirit and method have occurred should 
be vested in bodies not composed of members of the academic pro- 
fession. Such bodies necessarily lack full competency to judge of 
those requirements; their intervention can never be exempt from 
the suspicion that it is dictated by other motives than zeal for the 
integrity of science; and it is unsuitable to the dignity of a great 
profession that the initial responsibility for the maintenance of its 
professional standards should not be in the hands of its own members. 
It follows that university teachers must be prepared to assume this 
responsibility for themselves. 

The obligation will doubtless, therefore, seem to many an un- 
welcome and burdensome one; and for its proper discharge members 
of the profession will perhaps need to acquire, in a greater measure 
than they at present possess it, the capacity for impersonal judgment 
in such cases, and for judicial severity when the occasion requires it. 
If this profession should prove itself unwilling to purge its ranks of 
the incompetent and the unworthy, or to prevent the freedom which 
it claims in the name of science from being used as a shelter for 
inefficiency, for superficiality, or for uncritical and intemperate 
partisanship, it is certain that the task will be performed by others— 
by others who lack certain essential qualifications for performing it, 
and whose action is sure to breed suspicions and recurrent contro- 
versies deeply injurious to the internal order and the public standing 
of universities. 

There is one case in which the academic teacher is under an obli- 
gation to observe certain special restraints—namely, the instruction 
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of immature students. In many of our American colleges, and espe- 
cially in the first two years of the course, the student’s character is 
not yet fully formed, his mind is still relatively immature. In these 
circumstances it may reasonably be expected that the instructor 
will present scientific truth with discretion, that he will introduce 
the student to new conceptions gradually, with some consideration 
for the student's preconceptions and traditions, and with due regard 
to character-building. The teacher ought also to be especially on 
his guard against taking unfair advantage of the student’s im- 
maturity by indoctrinating him with the teacher's own opinions 
before the student has had an opportunity fairly to examine other 
opinions upon the matters in question, and before he has sufficient 
knowledge and ripeness of judgment to be entitled to form any 
definitive opinion of his own. It is not the least service which a 
college or university may render to those under its instruction to 
habituate them to looking not only patiently but methodically on 
both sides, before adopting any conclusion upon controverted issues. 
By these suggestions, however, it need scarcely be said that the 
committee does not intend to imply that it is not the duty of an 
academic instructor to give to any students old enough to be in 
college a genuine intellectual awakening and to arouse in them a 
keen desire to reach personally verified conclusions upon all questions 
of general concernment to mankind, or of special significance for their 
own time. 

It is, however, possible and necessary that such intellectual 
awakening be brought about with patience, considerateness, and 
pedagogical wisdom. 

There is one further consideration with regard to the classroom 
utterances of college and university teachers to which the committee 
thinks it important to call the attention of members of the profession, 
and of administrative authorities. Such utterances ought always 
to be considered privileged communications. Discussions in the class- 
room ought not to be supposed to be utterances for the public at 
large. As a matter of common law, it is clear that the utterances 
of an academic instructor are privileged, and may not be published, 
in whole or part, without his authorization. 

In their extra-mural utterances, it is obvious that academic 
teachers are under a peculiar obligation to avoid hasty or unverified 
or exaggerated statements, and to refrain from intemperate or 
sensational modes of expression. But, subject to these restraints, 
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it is not, in this committee’s opinion, desirable that scholars should 
be debarred from giving expression to their judgments upon contro- 
versial questions, or that their freedom of speech, outside the uni- 
versity, should be limited to questions falling within their own 
specialities. It is clearly not proper that they should be prohibited 
from lending their active support to organized movements which 
they believe to be in the public interest. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to deprive a college professor of the political rights 
vouchsafed to every citizen. 

It is, it will be seen, in no sense the contention of this committee 
that academic freedom implies that individual teachers should be 
exempt from all restraints as to the matter or manner of their utter- 
ances, either within or without the university. Such restraints as 
are necessary should in the main, your committee holds, be self- 
imposed, or enforced by the public opinion of the profession. But 
there may, undoubtedly, arise occasional cases in which the aberra- 
tions of individuals may require to be checked by definite disci- 
plinary action. What this report chiefly maintains is that such 
action cannot with safety be taken by bodies not composed of 
members of the academic profession. Lay governing boards are 
competent to judge concerning charges of habitual neglect of assigned 
duties, on the part of individual teachers, and concerning charges 
of grave moral delinquency. But in matters of opinion, and of the 
utterance of opinion, such boards cannot intervene without de- 
stroying, to the extent of their intervention, the essential nature of a 
university—without converting it from a place dedicated to openness 
of mind, in which the conclusions expressed are the tested conclusions 
of trained scholars, into a place barred against the access of new 
light, and precommitted to the opinions or prejudices of men who 
have not been set apart or expressly trained for the scholar’s duties. 
It is, in short, not the absolute freedom of utterance of the individual 
scholar, but the absolute freedom of thought, of inquiry, of dis- 
cussion, and of teaching of the academic profession, that is asserted 
by this declaration of principles. It is conceivable that our pro- 
fession may prove unworthy of its high calling, and unfit to exercise 
the responsibilities that belong to it. But it will scarcely be said 
as yet to have given evidence of such unfitness. And the existence 
of this Association, as it seems to your committee, must be construed 
as a pledge, not only that the profession will earnestly guard those 
liberties without which it cannot rightly render its distinctive and 
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indispensable service to society, but also that it will with equal 
earnestness seek to maintain such standards of professional character, 
and of scientific integrity and competency, as shall make it a fit 
instrument for that service. 


II. PRaActTIcAL PROPOSALS 


As the foregoing declaration implies, the ends to be accomplished 
are chiefly three: 

First: To safeguard freedom of inquiry and of teaching against 
both covert and overt attacks, by providing suitable judicial bodies, 
composed of members of the academic profession, which may be 
called into action before university teachers are dismissed or disci- 
plined, and may determine in what cases the question of academic 
freedom is actually involved. 

Second; By the same means, to protect college executives and 
governing boards against unjust charges of infringement of academic 
freedom, or of arbitrary and dictatorial conduct—charges which, 
when they gain wide currency and belief, are highly detrimental 
to the good repute and the influence of universities. 

Third: To render the proféssion more attractive to men of high 
ability and strong personality by insuring the dignity, the inde- 
pendence, and the reasonable security of tenure, of the professorial 
office. 

The measures which it is believed to be necessary for our univer- 
sities to adopt to realize these ends—measures which have already 
been adopted in part by some institutions—are four: 

A. Action by Faculty Committees on Reappointments. Official 
action relating to reappointments and refusals of reappointment 
should be taken only with the advice and consent of some board or 
committee representative of the faculty. 

B. Definition of Tenure of Office. In every institution there 
should be an unequivocal understanding as to the term of each 
appointment; and the tenure of professorships and associate pro- 
fessorships, and of all positions above the grade of instructor after 
ten years of service, should be permanent (subject to the provisions 
hereinafter given for removal upon charges). In those state uni- 
versities which are legally incapable of making contracts for more 
than a limited period, the governing boards should announce their 
policy with respect to the presumption of reappointment in the 
several classes of position, and such announcements, though not 
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legally enforceable, should be regarded as morally binding. No 
university teacher of any rank should, except in cases of grave moral 
delinquency, receive notice of dismissal, or of refusal of reappoint- 
ment, later than three months before the close of any academic 
year, and in the case of teachers above the grade of instructor, 
one year’s notice should be given. 

C. Formulation of Grounds for Dismissal. In every institution 
the grounds which will be regarded as justifying the dismissal of 
members of the faculty should be formulated with reasonable definite- 
ness; and, in the case of institutions which impose upon their faculties 
doctrinal standards of a sectarian or partisan character, these stand- 
ards should be clearly defined and the body or individual having 
authority to interpret them, in case of controversy, should be desig- 
nated. 

D. Judicial Hearings before Dismissal. Every university or 
college teacher should be entitled, before dismissal or demotion, 
to have the charges against him stated in writing in specific terms 
and to have a fair trial on those charges before a special or perma- 
nent judicial committee chosen by the faculty senate or council, 
or by the faculty at large. At such trial the teacher accused should 
have full opportunity to present evidence, and, if the charge is one of 
professional incompetency, a formal report upon his work should 
be first made in writing by the teachers of his own department 
and of cognate departments in the university. 
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APPENDIX C 
EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


THE NATURE AND CONDITION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN 
UNIVERSITIES! 


The freedom of the teacher, like all freedom that is other than 
mere license and anarchy, must exist within the framework of an 
institution, and because, again, any institution involves some system 
of law. The law of an academic institution is partly an unwritten 
code of professional conduct, and partly, it may be, a written set of 
principles and tenets. The unwritten code forbids a teacher to use 
his classroom as a place for the inculcation of partisan views. It 
may be difficult to draw a clear line of division between what is 
partisan and what is impartial; but we should all agree that there is 
a line, and that, in his classroom, a professor is not free to wander 
on the further side of that line... . 

But if the university is wise to tolerate, the professor is wise to 
be severely moderate and master of himself. It is true that he is a 
citizen, and has every right of an ordinary citizen—engineer, lawyer, 
doctor, or banker—to express his opinions on civic affairs. It may 
even be urged that he has a special right to express himself, in virtue 
of the possession of special knowledge; and it is possible to contend 
that he has even a duty to aid the judgment of the community by 
contributing his knowledge and his opinion in vexed questions which 
lie specially within the ambit of his chair. A professor of Spanish, 
for example, may hold himself bound to instruct the public opinion 
of his community on Spanish affairs, and even to suggest the adoption 
of a definite attitude by his fellow-countrymen in relation to such 
affairs, if they have become the question of the hour, pregnant with 
issues of peace or war, and if he has a knowledge which has not yet 
been attained by publicists, journalists, and other such guides of pub- 
lic thought. On the other hand, it is a pity that a professor should 
become a publicist except in the gravest emergency. It is difficult to 
be at once a publicist and a scholar; and a professor is primarily a 
scholar. Here we touch a fundamental consideration. A professor 
is a citizen, with the general rights or obligations of a citizen: he is 
also a member of a profession, with the special obligations of that 
profession. Herein he is like the doctor or lawyer, who have also 
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their special obligations, as, for example, the obligation of secrecy in 
regard to the affairs of their clients. The special obligations of the 
professor, which are contained in the unwritten code of which we 
have already spoken, are less definite than those of the doctor or 
lawyer; but they are there. He has embraced a profession devoted 
to the dispassionate search for pure truth. He seeks truth for truth’s 
sake by a rigorous method of inquiry. ; 

If the cause of academic freedom was fought in the past on the 
ecclesiastical field, and in regard to chairs of divinity, it is likely to 
be fought in the future on the field of politics and economics, and in 
regard to the chairs which touch those subjects. A professor of 
such subjects cannot stop short of running into the actualities of the 
present. If he were required to do so, he would be stopped from 
reaching what we may almost call the point of fertilization, where 
his knowledge touches actual life. The teachers of all these subjects 
are handling and interpreting the present. They move in a region 
of very special difficulty and very special obligation... . 

My general principle is freedom uncontrolled by any assumption 
of responsibility by the university, which is likely to run more danger 
thereby than can ever be involved in any possible indiscretion which 
a professor may commit in the use of such freedom. My quali- 
fication of that principle is two-fold. In the first place, the freedom 
of the professor is subject to the discipline of the profession, which 
commands him to seek the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. If he cannot submit himself with all his heart to that 
discipline, he had better quit the profession and become a politician 
or a journalist. In the second place, the freedom of the professor, 
while it is not subject to the control of the institution to which he 
belongs, must at any rate be qualified by the duties inherent in his 
membership of that institution. If it gives him freedom, he must 
not give it obloquy in return. He will be wise, in many cases, to 
say, and to say very clearly, that he speaks in his own name, as a 
private citizen, without any warrant from his institution. But 
I do not think that a professor will ever go far wrong if he submits 
himself to the discipline of the profession. The great safeguard of 
true professorial liberty is simply a stern sense of the sanctity of the 
academic vocation, cherished among all its members, and enforced 
by all its members through the sanction of disapproval against an 
erring colleague. What we need is the elaboration by the professors 
themselves, and the enforcement by the professors themselves, of 
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a code of professional conduct. No modern university can have 
anything of the freedom of a medieval university. The medieval 
university stood alone; the modern university is part of a great 
educational system which embraces the whole community. 

It is a saying current in universities—and, I dare say, everywhere 
else—that finance determines policy. It is certainly true that the 
methods by which a university secures its revenue cannot be without 
effect on the freedom with which it develops its policy of education. 

There are three possible sources of university revenues. One is 
the fees of students; a second is private benefaction; a third is public 
assistance, whether from the national or the local authority. It isa 
desirable thing that universities should continue to draw an income 
from the fees of their students. It isearned income; it is independent 
money. It is good both for the university and its student, making 
the one feel that it earns as well as spends, and the other that he 
gives as well as receives.... 

The second source of income, which takes the form of private 
benefaction, has its fine and attractive side.... Yet there is some 
reason for feeling that in modern democratic communities there is 
a limit to the extent to which private benefaction can safely endow 
universities. Universities are great public institutions. They belong 
to the general commonwealth. They cannot be proprietary. They 
cannot be sectarian. They must be above even the suspicion of 
belonging to one or other side in our social cleavage. They belong 
to both. A university which relies to any great extent on private 
benefaction may tend, however unconsciously, to teach and to preach 
acceptable things; that is the greatest offense which it can com- 
mit against the spirit of truth. To take benefaction if it comes, but 
not to go out to seek it; to look even a gift-horse in the mouth with a 
modest and discreet inquiry; to be sure that no endowment contra- 
venes, by one jot or tittle, freedom of inquiry or freedom of expression 
—these are the natural policies of a university which respects its own 
genus of academic freedom. I would not exaggerate the dangers of 
private benefaction to universities. Often and often it is the fruit of 
plain and unconditioned generosity. But I would not be blind to 
the possible dangers. And it is always possible that private bene- 
factions may have their tacit implications—a form of capitalism; a 
particular kind of nationalism; some brand of confessionalism— 
which may make them enemies of academic freedom... . 

ERNEST BARKER 
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PROTECTION OF THE INCOMPETENT 
From the President of a College to the General Secretary: 


Frankly, as I see it, the greatest problem in this institution is not 
one of academic freedom, because I was on a faculty as an officer 
of instruction for so long that I have that point of view. The prob- 
lem upon which I see very little progress being made, and upon 
which I would like light and leading, is what to do about professors 
who are competent or at least not “‘incompetent,”’ but who do not 
stay abreast of the literature of their fields, who do no productive 
work, who slow down until they are behind the times, and yet 
continue to teach. Sometimes the situation is the result of lack of 
adequate salaries or of library or other facilities. Sometimes, 
however, it seems to be due to lack of interest, whether in scholar- 
ship or in teaching. Of course, when a man has reached the age 
when he cannot get another post I see nothing for it but to carry 
him on the staff until retirement, but in the case of relatively young 
men who never read the periodicals in their fields, never attend the 
meetings of the learned societies, and who go on year after year 
without producing anything or giving evidence of familiarity with 
the new literature in the field, I am deeply puzzled. It seems im- 
possible to stimulate them, and it seems unfair to generations of 
students to subject them to that kind of teaching. 


From the General Secretary to the President of a College: 


I should be very sorry indeed if this Association permitted itself 
to become the exponent of mere stability of tenure irrespective of 
impairment of efficiency, and I quite agree that we ought to give 
administrators our moral support in dealing with cases of needful 
elimination, as in fact we have repeatedly done, sometimes by re- 
ports favorable to the administration, more often by correspondence 
in cases that have never reached the stage of investigation or report. 
If we acquired the reputation of habitual bias in favor of professors 
alleging unjust dismissal, we might, no doubt, do considerable harm. 
If, on the other hand, our methods and points of view are reasonably 
impartial, it seems to me we strengthen the hands of the just ad- 
ministrator who has an embarrassing problem to deal with and is 
now in a position to invite or suggest referer.ce to a disinterested 
national group, as was not formerly possible. You will not perhaps 
be surprised to hear that the Association receives considerable 
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criticism from some of its members on the ground that its methods 
are too feeble and should be made more militant. 


Fipuctary AUTOCRACY 


A European university professor is a highly honored person, all 
the way from Greece to England. He teaches fewer hours than his 
American colleague, has very little committee work and no trouble 
about discipline. He is a very independent functionary, quite 
secure in his tenure. He is neither ‘‘hired’’ nor “‘fired’’ by an irre- 
sponsible oligarchy composed of persons entirely outside the vocations 
of teaching and research. Conditions of appointment vary somewhat 
from country to country. But, in general, the faculties participate 
in the nominations of their colleagues; dismissal on account of the sub- 
stance of a professor’s teaching or publications is an unheard-of thing 
in Europe; whereas it is all too common in the United States.... 

No plebiscite has ever been taken before dismissal of a professor. 
Trustees assume in such cases that the very small majority they 
have heard from expresses the will of the people. . . . It is safe to say 
that not the one-twentieth part of our citizenry have any interest in 
the creative intellectual life in its non-gainful forms or care a penny 
whether scholars have security and freedom. . 

When I think of the absolute and irresponsible powers of trustees 
on the one hand and the general indifference to intellectual interests 
and the mass of herd prejudices which do duty as substitutes for 
thought on social, economic, political, ethical, and religious matters 
on the other hand, I marvel at the sobriety and restraint of our 
fiduciary oligarchs. I wonder that more professors do not have their 
heads chopped off. It must be because they are regarded as having 
but little influence for either good or ill... . 

It is not encouraging for an energetic and able man, however drawn 
he may be to the intellectual life, to contemplate the prospect that, 
if he be diligent and very successful, he may at the age of fifty be 
drawing a salary of $4000 to $6000 per annum, and at the age of 
fifty-five or sixty he may be dismissed because some people do not 
like some of his utterances in the classroom or in print... . 

The point I desire to emphasize is the statutory insecurity of the 
teacher’s status, an insecurity that may at any moment lead to his 
arbitrary dismissal... . 

In view of the conflicts and manifold complexities of views, prej- 
udices, and interests in the social field, it is impossible for an able 
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and alert teacher and enquirer, in any department concerned with 
human relations, to avoid touching controversial issues or running 
counter to some passing prejudices and special interests. . . . 

The arbitrary power of summary dismissal for alleged teachings 
in these fields, when exercised by persons whose training and view- 
points lie outside the academic field, deals a deadly blow at the 
intellectual morale of the institution. The effect of such acts is to 
undermine the intellectual independence and initiative of teachers 
and to reduce them to equivocating hypocrites. It is difficult at 
best to preserve this intellectual and social zest and initiative through 
years of repetitious routine where the temptation is to take the line 
of least resistance. . . . 

Great teachers must be born with exceptional mental endowments. 
They must, if these endowments are to come to fruition, work in an 
atmosphere in which their calling is honored and in which they can 
have both sufficient leisure and opportunity for research and travel 
and security and reasonable freedom in their work. 

It is very much easier to secure funds to erect imposing structures, 
named for the donors or their deceased loved ones, than for the 
endowment of minds... . 

In these states we have not yet emerged into the stage of culture 
in which the intellectual and spiritual powers of real personalities 
are valued far and away beyond that of piles of imposing buildings 
and apparatus, crowds of students, and athletic prowess. And we 
shall not reach that stage until it is recognized, in the statutes and 
by-laws of universities, that the one body fitted to discharge the 
responsibility of seeing that its own members have reasonable free- 
dom of utterance is the faculty itself. 

So long as fiduciary autocracy continues, just so long will the 
intellectual morale, the spirit of untrammeled enquiry and freedom 
of expression, lead a hazardous and fitful existence in our universities. 
The powerlessness and insecurity of faculties, the overemphasis on 
buildings and numbers graduated, and the weakness of the intellectual 
life are all expressions of the same practical materialism and cultural 
infantilism. .. . 

JoserH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, The Churchman, September 12, 1931 


PROGRESS IN ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


No one who has the slightest connection with education can fail 
to observe and applaud the work of this Association. Great progress 
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has been made in the past twenty-five years in establishing the 
idea of academic freedom. To this Association must go the credit for 
the progress. Yet this progress should not blind us to the fact that 
academic freedom is not yet an academic question. It is an issue that 
is never settled, a battle that is never won. 

Rosert M. Hurcuins, Bulletin, January, 1932, p. 20 
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While not concerned with higher education or with freedom from 
the teacher’s point of view so much as from the learner’s, this volume 
is a valuable historical and interpretive survey and analyzes the 
fundamental necessity of freedom of various kinds throughout the 
educational process. 


PERIODICAL REFERENCES 
1923-1932 


Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure. Report of Committee N. 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 2:179-82, 1925. 
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Academic Freedom at Harvard University. School and Society, 
19:457 and 545-6, April 19 and May 10, 1924. 

The Nature and Conditions of Academic Freedom in Universities, 
Ernest Barker. School and Society, 20:161-8, August 9, 1924. 

A Plan for Securing Ratiocratic Control Over Educational Policies, 
W. P. Burris. School and Society, 20:511-5, October 25, 1924. 

Academic Freedom, Glenn Frank. School and Society, 25:131, 
January 29, 1927. 

Freedom of Teaching in Science. Report of Committee M. Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors, 15:96, 
1929. 

Some Factors in Academic Freedom, Zona Gale. Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, 23:177-9, June, 
1930. 

Freedom of Expression in the University, Frank Goodnow. School 
and Society, 18:71-73, July 21, 1923. 

The Military Mind in Education, Sidney Gunn. School and Society, 
21:522-5, May 2, 1925. 

Faculty Cooperation in University Government, A. O. Leuschner. 
School and Society, 23:377-83, March 27, 1926. 
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CURRENT Economic CONDITION OF THE PROFESSION 


At a meeting of the Council held at the Washington Office, April 
24, Chairman S. H. Slichter for the Committee on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession presented the following statement: 

Information at the disposal of the Association, covering 61 institu- 
tions, indicates that no salary cuts are.contemplated in 32, that 
salary cuts have occurred in 20, that cuts are probable in 9. Few 
of the larger endowed institutions are making reductions. Among 
the institutions not making reductions are: Brown, Bryn Mawr, 
Chicago, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, North- 
western, Ohio State, Princeton, Smith, Stanford, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Yale. In a substantial portion of the cases where reductions 
have been necessary, they are temporary and do not affect the basic 
salary scale. In some cases they take the form of a reduction to be 
made for one year at atime. In one or two instances, the institution 
has agreed to pay back at the end of the fiscal year as large a pro- 
portion of the reduction as its finances permit. 

The policy of making temporary deductions rather than permanent 
cuts in the salary scale is of the utmost importance and where budget 
relief is imperative, it is urged that faculties or chapters promptly 
appoint special committees to work out temporary arrangements with 
the university administration which will be terminable at a given 
date. To what extent the recent drop in the cost of living will 
prove permanent is a matter of conjecture, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the revival of business will see a distinct rise in the 
general price level. Since it is always difficult to get salary scales 
raised, it would be particularly unfortunate to permit a purely 
temporary situation to affect the permanent scale. The importance 
of avoiding permanent reductions in salaries is emphasized by the 
fact that, despite the many efforts to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for college faculties, only a small proportion of full pro- 
fessors in the United States receive as much as $5000 a year. The 
recent study of the General Education Board reports that the average 
salary of full professors during 1926-27 in the so-called “Class A” 
' group of men’s and co-educational schools was $4620; in the “Class 
B” group, $3355; and in the ‘“‘Class C’’ group, $2726. The report 
of the United States Office of Education on state universities and col- 
leges for 1931-32 shows that in only ten out of 87 institutions the 
“most usual’ salary for a full professor was $5000 or more. In nearly 
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half of the institutions (42) the most usual salary for full professors 
was below $4000. During the last ten or twelve years, university 
salaries have risen substantially, but this increase has been barely 
sufficient to make up for the rapid loss in purchasing power which 
occurred between 1914 and 1920. The General Education Board 
study indicates that, in terms of purchasing power, salaries changed 
as follows between 1914-15 and 1926-27: 


Men’s and Co-educational Schools 
“Class A’’ group ‘‘Class B”’ group ‘‘Class C”’ group 


Professors — S8percent + Spercent 0 per cent 
Associate Professors 0 per cent + lpercent — 4percent 
Assistant Professors — 13 per cent +15 per cent + lpercent 
Instructors +16 per cent +21 per cent + 7 percent 


During this period the per capita national income rose approxi- 
mately 25 per cent but the purchasing power of university salaries 
for positions above the grade of instructor remained substantially 
unchanged. 

More serious than the reduction of salaries is likely to be the 
reduction in staffs. Although many administrations are making 
heroic efforts to avoid cutting staffs, some institutions have adopted 
the policy of dropping men on short tenure (one- or two-year appoint- 
ments), if necessary, in order to preserve salaries and there is a very 
general policy of not filling vacancies. The different conditions 
which exist at different institutions make it dangerous to generalize 
dogmatically, but clearly it is not fair to sacrifice the positions of 
the younger and the lowest-paid members of faculties in order to 
preserve the salaries of the older. If a sacrifice is necessary, it 
should be shared, as a general rule, by the entire faculty. Wherever 
a reduction in staff is contemplated, it is recommended that the 
faculty promptly appoint a committee on retrenchment to work out 
with the administration ways of avoiding reductions in staff. 

Despite all that can be done to halt the reduction in staffs, it 
seems certain that we shall be confronted next fall with a grave 
unemployment problem among the younger college teachers and 
this year’s Ph.D’s. The almost universal policy of not filling vacan- 
cies makes this inevitable. The engineers and architects and other 
professional groups, as well as most of the trade unions, are making 
substantial sacrifices to help their unemployed members, and the 
professors should follow their example. The faculty of one large 
institution has under consideration a proposal to raise about $63,000 
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next year to provide emergency assistantships and fellowships by 
deductions ranging from '/: per cent to 3'/: per cent of the salaries. 
It is urged that every institution, particularly those where salaries 
are not being reduced, appoint a committee to investigate the need, 
to determine what faculty members can do, and to draft definite 
relief plans, such as the creation of emergency fellowships or the 
provision of help in other forms. In addition to whatever may be 
done by local groups it is important that relief should also be planned 
on a national scale. There is urgent need for at least two hundred 
emergency fellowships paying approximately a thousand dollars each. 
If the record of the last several years is maintained, approximately 
2000 men will receive the doctorate this year. Two hundred 
emergency fellowships would enable the best of these men to continue 
their scientific preparation for another year and would convert their 
inability to obtain teaching positions from a calamity into an ad- 
vantage. 

The financial difficulties of some institutions arise in part from a 
drop in enrolment, and some budget estimates for next year are 
being made on the assumption that enrolment will drop. It is 
particularly unfortunate that, at a time of severe unemployment, 
educational activities should contract rather than expand. As a 
matter of fact, the compilation of Dean Walters shows a small 
increase in 1931 over 1930. Although industrial conditions make it 
difficult for many students to remain in school, the same conditions 
also tend to encourage many others to continue their education. 
By carefully planned efforts it should be possible for many institutions 
to maintain and even to increase their enrolment. Some institutions 
and alumni associations are endeavoring to enlarge student loan 
funds, some are increasing the number of lower-priced dormitory 
rooms, some are giving students the option of the customary meals 
at about the usual price or of plain but wholesome board at a dras- 
tically reduced rate. By special study much can be done to make 
possible an increase in enrolment in the midst of depression. The 
chapters may find it desirable to appoint special committees to study 
this problem. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Council after discussion adopted the following resolutions: 
(1) Every effort should be made to effect necessary economies 
without any change of the general salary scale. 
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(2) In cases where a modification of the salary scale cannot be 
avoided, it should be explicitly recognized as temporary rather than 
permanent or indefinite, so that the restoration of the former scale 
will be a first charge on the future budget. 

(3) Under present conditions where a reduction in the salary 
budget is necessary, it should be shared by the entire staff from the 
president down through temporary deductions from salaries and 
not be accomplished at the expense of junior members by dismissing 
assistants, instructors, or others on short-term tenure. 

In order that these principles may be effectively applied, the 
Council urges that, wherever the question of reducing the salary 
budget arises, the faculty or the local chapter of the Association 
promptly appoint a strong special committee to study the problem 
and to work out in cooperation with the university or college ad- 
ministration ways and means of reducing expenditures with the 
least hardship. As a further means of dealing with the unemploy- 
ment emergency, the Council makes the following recommendations: 

(1) In institutions with graduate departments, particular atten- 
tion should be given to the question of the immediate future of 
graduate students. 

(2) In cities where the number of unemployed alumni is con- 
siderable, provision should be made for supplementary instruction 
and research without charge for tuition. 

(3) Chapter committees are urged to make every effort to find 
employment for unemployed members. 

The Committee adds the following supplementary comment: 

Returns from thirty-eight institutions show the following pro- 
spective changes in faculty employment between this year and next: 


1931-1932 1932-1933 
1687 
Associate professors....... 707 705 
Assistant professors....... 1223!/» 1201 
1991 1895 
Part-time assistants...... 878 783 


Although the total drop in employment is only 3.2 per cent, it 
will be observed that the drop is much greater among the instructors 
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and the part-time assistants. In fact, these two classes account for 
practically the entire shrinkage in employment. Of the total loss of 
211 places, 191 are instructors or part-time assistants. In view of 
the fact that about 2000 students will receive the doctorate this year 
it is evident that we are faced with a serious unemployment problem 
among the younger men. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of one 
hundred and nine active and forty-three junior members, as follows: 


Adelphi College, N. Louise Roethgen; University of Akron, Harry A. Bender, 
Cary C. Wood; University of Alabama, Burton R. Morley; Albion College, John 
S. Marshall; University of Arizona, Alton H. Finch; Brooklyn College, David 
Hart, Thomas F. MacKenzie, Almira Menninger, Louis Sattler, Edwin H. 
Spengler, Helen H. Tanzer, Joseph F. Wickham; University of California, 
Federico Sanchez y Escribano; Carleton College, Harold P. Klug; Carthage 
College, Herbert L. Klingbeil; City College, Louis J. Curtman, A. Drummond 
Jones; University of Colorado, W. Clinton DuVall, Harlan B. Palmer; Dart- 
mouth College, John P. Amsden, Merle C. Cowden, A. Myrton Frye, Richard H. 
Goddard, A. Howard Meneely, Harry Shaw; DePauw University, William M. 
Blanchard; Florida State College for Women, Annie M. Popper; George Wash- 
ington University, Daniel H. Buchanan, W. C. French, Florence M. Mears, 
Dudley W. Willard; Georgetown University, V. Peter Masterson; University of 
Georgia, R. Gilbert Henry; Gettysburg College, William D. Hartshorne, Jr., 
John W. Ostrom; Grinnell College, John C. Truesdale; Harvard University, 
Irving W. Bailey, Edward M. East; Hunter College, Mary A. Wyman; Iowa 
State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), George C. Johnson; Kansas State Teach- 
ers College (Emporia), Frank U. G. Agrelius; Mary Baldwin College, Mary S. 
Carroll; University of Maryland, Paul Knight, Henry B. McDonnell, Gilbert 
Macbeth, DeVoe Meade, J. B. G. Norton; Michigan State College, Karl Dressel; 
University of Michigan, William H. Egly, Erich A. Walter, Bennett Weaver; 
Mills College, Elizabeth G. Potter; University of Minnesota, Samuel N. Dicken; 
Missouri Valley College, William R. Mitchell; Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Leroy W. Hagerty; University of New Mexico, William F. J. DeJongh; New 
York University, John S. Morris, Pauline Taylor; University of North Carolina, 
Wirth F. Ferger; North Dakota Agricultural College, Albert F. Yeager; North- 
western University, Zera S. Fink; Ohio University, Helen R. Reese; College of 
Puget Sound, Herman Hausheer; University of Rochester, Harcourt Brown; 
Scripps College, Allan F. Saunders; Southern Methodist University, Augustus 
W. Foscue, Jr.; Swarthmore College, Clair Wilcox; Syracuse University, 
Douglas G. Haring; Temple University, Charles A. Fisher; University of Texas, 
Lancaster E. Dabney; Thiel College, Arthur L. Funk, Roy H. Johnson; Uni- 
versity of the City of Toledo, Alva V. Wood; Union College, Philip Stanley; 
Valparaiso University, A. J. Lynn; Vassar College, Margaret W. Kelly; Uni- 
versity of Vermont, L. Douglas Meredith; Virginia State Teachers College 
(Harrisonburg), Conrad T. Logan; Washington and Jefferson College, Culver H. 
Smith, Felix Wittmer; Washington and Lee University, John H. Williams; 
Wells College, Nancy Cole; William Jewell College, Hubert I. Hester; Williams 
College, Donald C. Blaisdell, Charles Fairman, Wendell S. Niederhauser, Elwyn 
L. Perry. 
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TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


University of Delaware, Sydney Hoffman; University of Denver, Elwood 
Murray; De Pauw University, Warren Middleton, Winona Welch; University of 
Florida, William L. Lowry; Georgia State Womans College, J. A. Durrenberger; 
Lindenwood College, Helene M. Evers; Louisiana State University, W. Rigeley 
Edwards, Jr.; McGill University, Paul F. Cressey; Mt. Holyoke College, Hazel 
M. Fletcher; University of Pennsylvania, Raymond D. Cool; University of 
Pittsburgh, Maurice A. Mook; Smith College, W. Rolfe Brown; Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Newell O. Mason; Syracuse University, George B. Cressey; 
Virginia State Teachers College (East Radford), Luna M. Lewis; Washington 
College, Lorene M. Hartley; West Virginia University, Frederick L. Geiler, 
Maurice C. Holmes; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Semen A. Lepeshkin; 
Yale University, Albert G. Conrad. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Arizona, Paul T. McCarty; Brown University, Bernhard A. Rose; 
City College, James Kendall; Dartmouth College, Albert S. Carlson, Richard P. 
Carter, William D. G. Casseres, Frank H. Connell, Clyde E. Dankert, William A. 
Hunt, Kenneth N. Ogle, Stephan F. Schlossmacher, Maurice Whittinghill; 
Greensboro College, Nila B. Smith; Harvard University, Knight Biggerstaff; 
University of Illinois, Ralph E. Meints; Kansas State Teachers College (Em- 
poria), R. Russell Porter; University of Kentucky, Margaret S. Bargar, Henry 
Beaumont, Robert B. Stewart; Mary Baldwin College, Elizabeth J. Greer; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Gerard F. Flaherty; Morehead State 
Teachers College, Thomas H. Coates; New York University, Jenny E. Rosenthal; 
North Dakota State Agricultural College, Victor H. Jones; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Rosalind L. Branning; Princeton University, Vernon A. Mund; Skidmore 
College, Helen C. Mansar; Smith College, Tamara Dembo, Eugenia Haufmann; 
South Dakota State College, Katharine Klein; Temple University, Ralph 
Wichterman; University of Toronto, Curtis L. Newcombe; University of Wash- 
ington, Ralph J. Moore; Wells College, Ludwig Kardos; Wheaton College, 
Jannette E. Newhall; University of Wisconsin, Rolf E. P. King, Ronold W. P. 
King; Yale University, Clarence B. Lumsden, Charles F. Virtue; Not in Uni- 
versity Connection, M. Virginia Bauer (M.A., Northwestern University), Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Harvey F. Baugh, III (M.A., University of Virginia), San German, 
Porto Rico; Max W. de Laubenfels (Ph.D., Stanford University), Pasadena, 
California; William T. MaWhinney (A.M., Columbia University), Flint, 
Michigan. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and eleven nominations for active mem- 
bership and eighty-eight nominations for junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection 
to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before June 25, 1932. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of E. S. Brightman, 
Boston, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New York; 
H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, 
Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Margaret Alterton (English), Iowa 

V. Dewey Annakin (Sociology), Indiana State Teachers 
Edward E. Ayers (Religion), Greensboro 

Harold Bennett (Classics), Wisconsin 

E. M. Bernstein (Business Administration), North Carolina State 
L. A. Black (Bacteriology), Maryland 

J. Lloyd Bohn (Physics), Temple 

William L. Bradshaw (Political Science), Missouri 

Iris M. Branagan (Art), Iowa State Teachers 

Merwyn G. Bridenstine (Economics), Butler 

B. F. Brown (Economics), North Carolina State 

Harold A. Bunger (Chemistry), Georgia School of Technology 
Elizabeth Burris-Meyer (Art), New York 

Lily B. Campbell (English), California (Los Angeles) 

Grace E. Chaffee (Sociology), Iowa 

Ruth B. Cranz (Physical Education), Arkansas 

Hatty Dahlberg (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Joseph S. Daltry (Music), Wesleyan (Connecticut) 

Jesse B. Davis (Education), Boston 

Walter L. Daykin (Sociology), Iowa 

C. G. Doak (Physical Education), North Carolina State 
James Dolley (Latin), McKendree 

M. H. Donaldson (Economics), Boston 

Martha B. Fincke (Music), Mt. Holyoke 

Harold B. Friedman (Chemistry), Georgia School of Technology 
A. Campbell Garnett (Philosophy), Butler 

Albert Gartner (Modern Languages), Detroit 

Paul M. Ginnings (Chemistry), Greensboro 

Irma H. Gross (Home Economics), Michigan State 

Beatrice Hadam (Mathematics, Astronomy), Wilson 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C 
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Philip R. Hall (Industrial Engineering), Pennsylvania State 

Roy C. Hanaway (Sociology), Wagner 

Alfred J. Hanna (History), Rollins 

Clinton L. Harris (Architectural Engineering), Pennsylvania State 
Paul A. Harwood (English), Nevada 

J. Erskine Hawkins (Chemistry), Pennsylvania 

Emily M. Helming (English), Butler 

Roswell W. Henninger (Industry), North Carolina State 

John W. Humphreys (Education), Virginia State Teachers (East Radford) 
A. O. James (Dentistry), Virginia Medical 

T. Earle Johnson (Public Speaking), Alabama 

Kathryn J. Journey (Home Economics), Butler 

Bruce L. Kershner (Bible), Butler 

Frederick D. Kershner (Theology), Butler 

Herbert R. Kniffin (Art), Rutgers 

Eleanor L. Lattimore (Sociology), Buffalo 

Rensselaer W. Lee (Art), Northwestern 

George F. Leonard (Education), Butler 

Erich Lindemann (Psychiatry), Iowa 

Eva Loudon (English), Rutgers 

Winslow Loveland (English), Boston 

Cecil C. Lynch, Jr. (Chemistry), Delaware 

John C. McGalliard (English), Iowa 

William H. O. McGehee (Dentistry), New York 

William H. MacKellar (Public Speaking), University of the South 
Leonard B. McWhood (Music), Dartmouth 

Clair V. Mann (Civil Engineering), Missouri School of Mines 
Alida A. Martin (Chemistry), St. Lawrence 

William D. Moore (Romance Languages), Texas State for Women 
Toyozo W. Nakarai (Semitics), Butler 

Ronald J. Neil (Music), Culver-Stockton 

Dorothy Page (French), Redlands 

John D. Perry (Journalism), Butler 

Robert Petry (Physics), University of the South 

Hazen B. Pingrey (Economics), Colorado Agricultural 

Richard C. Reager (Public Speaking), Rutgers 

Hayes A. Richardson (Marketing), North Carolina State 
Samuel B. Ross (Economics), Carnegie Inst. Technology 

George B. Saul (English), Connecticut Agricultural 

Albert L. Schrader (Horticulture), Maryland 

Charles B. Shaw (Library), Swarthmore 

Sarah T. Sisson (English), Butler 

Clifford W. Skinner (Biology), Allegheny 

George M. Sneath (English), Boston 

Theodore G. Standing (Sociology), Iowa 

George M. Stephenson (History), Minnesota 

A. Lloyd Taylor (Chemistry), Tennessee State Teachers (Middle) 
George F. Thomas (Philosophy), Dartmouth 
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Victor T. Trusler (Physical Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Leon S. Ward (Chemistry), Colorado School of Mines 

Osbert W. Warmingham (Bible), Boston 

Elliott O. Watson (History), Greensboro 

Homer P. Whitford (Music), Dartmouth 

Ida B. Wilhite (Home Economics), Butler 

Ella M. Wilson (Geography), Michigan State Normal 

A. D. Winspear (Classics), Wisconsin 

Ruth Witherstine (Classics), Buffalo 

George C. Wood (Romance Languages), Dartmouth 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Obed Z. Asp (Philosophy), Boston 

Earl H. Bell (Anthropology), Nebraska 

Francis S. Bernauer (Philosophy), Boston 

E. F. H. Bunje (German), California (Berkeley) 
William H. Burton (Education), Cincinnati 
Ernst A. Daner (Economics), Northwestern 
Dorothy R. Davis (Philosophy), Boston 

L. Harold DeWolf (Philosophy), Boston 

Hyman I. Essrog (Philosophy), Boston 

Earl H. Furgeson (Philosophy), Boston 

John D. Graham (Art), Wells 

Eleanor H. Graves (Economics), North Carotina 
Edna T. Hawley (Sociology), Washington (St. Louis) 
Marjorie E. Hough (Romance Languages), Iowa 
Gerald M. Kendall (History), Clark 

Samuel A. Kramer (Sociology), Ohio State 
Blanche S. Leonard (Education), Grinnell 

Earl J. McGrath (Psychology), Buffalo 

Harold T. Mead (Biology), Yale 

Joe E. Moore (Psychology), North Carolina State 
Benita Mossman (Music), Rochester 

Walter G. Muelder (Philosophy), Boston 

Clifford P. Osborne (Theology), Chicago 

Donald H. Savage (Philosophy), Boston 

Lothrop Smith (Chemistry), Iowa 

John L. Van Der Voort (English, History), Clark 
John L. G. Weysser (Mining Engineering), Pennsylvania State 
Harley H. Zeigler (Philosophy), Boston 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Arthur S. Aiton (History), Michigan 

Isaac M. Anderson (Greek), Augustana 

Lawrence Babb (English), Northwestern 

John M. Baker (English), Syracuse 

Theophilus LeB. Bearse (Music), Washburn 

Hugo Bezdek (Physical Education), Pennsylvania State 
Isabel St. J. Bliss (English), Western College for Women 
Anne E. Boyd (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Charles J. Brockman (Chemistry), Georgia 

Mary J. Brown (Zoology), Wyoming 

Leone G. Bryhan (Library), Carroll 

Oscar Buckvar (Government), City College 

Edward W. Carter (Political Science), Pennsylvania 
William E. Cederberg (Mathematics), Augustana 

J. Alston Clark (Mathematics), Temple 

Bertha R. Coffman (German), Simmons 

Margaret Constance (Speech), Carroll 

Isaac S. Corn (Bible), North Dakota 

Elwood C. Davis (Physical Education), Pennsylvania State 
Ellis H. Dixon (Physics), Georgia 

Stanley D. Dodge (Geography), Michigan 

John E. Drewry (Journalism), Georgia 

Dwight L. Dumond (History), Michigan 

Marie Dye (Home Economics), Michigan State 

Edward J. Eaton (Education), Boston 

Edward S. Everett (English), Michigan 

Ruth A. Folger (Art), Russell Sage 

Garnet W. Forster (Economics), North Carolina State 
Philip Franklin (Mathematics), Mass. Inst. Technology 
Fritiof Fryxell (Geology), Augustana 

Benjamin A. G. Fuller (Philosophy), Southern California 
Martin F. Gaudian (Economics), Colorado 

Verz R. Goddard (Home Economics), California (Los Angeles) 
John R. Gottardi (Modern Languages), Nevada 

Harry B. Gough (Speech), DePauw 

James C. Gray (Zoology), Western Reserve 

Thomas F. Green, Jr. (Law), Georgia 

James E. Greene (Psychology), Georgia 

Alrik T. Gustafson (English), Augustana 

Mrs. Paul Hansen (Music), Washburn 


‘Glenn B. Hawkins (History), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 


Flora R. Hayes (Music), West Virginia 

George A. Henry (Religion), North Dakota 

Howard W. Hintz (English), Brooklyn 

Frank Hladky (Music), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
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Harvey J. Howard (Ophthalmology), Washington (St. Louis) 
Russell C. Hussey (Geology), Michigan 

Robert Jahrling (Education), City College 

William C. Jones (Economics), Willamette 

Herbert R. Kniffin (Art), Rutgers 

Herbert Koepp-Baker (Speech), Pennsylvania State 
Frank H. Koos (Education), Pennsylvania State 
Harry Le V. Krall (Mathematics), Brown 

K. G. Larson (Physics), Augustana 

Paul Lewinson (History), Swarthmore 

Samuel M. McElvain (Chemistry), Wisconsin 

Iver N. Madsen (Psychology), Lewiston State Normal 
John P. Magnusson (Chemistry), Augustana 

John C. Meadows (Education), Georgia 

Robert C. Miller (Zoology), Washington (Seattle) 
John H. Mote (Chemistry), Georgia 

James Mulhern (Education), Pennsylvania 

Norman E. Nelson (English), Michigan 

Samuel H. Nerlove (Economics), Chicago 

Theodore Newcomb (Psychology), Western Reserve 
Oscar L. Nordstrom (Economics), Augustana 

John W. Nuttycombe (Zoology), Georgia 

Margaret Olmsted (Latin, Mathematics), Augustana 
M. D. Overholser (Anatomy), Missouri 

Alfred J. Pearson (English), Drake 

Hilma E. Peterson (English), Augustana 

Wilhelm K. Pfeiler (German), Nebraska 

Anne E. Pierce (Music), Iowa 

Francis W. Powell (English), Georgia 

Edwin D. Pusey (Education), Georgia 

Lloyd B. Raisty (Economics), Georgia 

Federico Rico-y-Fraga (Languages), City College 

O. W. Riegel (Journalism), Washington and Lee 
Katharine Ripman (English), City of Detroit 
Albert F. Schersten (Sociology), Augustana 

Walter J. Scott (Physiology), Swarthmore 

Helen A. Sherman (Geology), Brooklyn 

Lowell V. Simpson (Psychology), Augustana 

Harry Slochower (German), Brooklyn 

Phyllis K. Sprague (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Henry F. Staack (History), Augustana 

Mary Stack (English), Brooklyn 

Joseph R. Starr (Political Science), Minnesota 
William J. Temple (Speech), Brooklyn 

Joseph Tiffin (Psychology), Iowa 

Axel R. Wallin (Education), Augustana 

William C. Waltemyer (Bible), Gettysburg 

Roland M. Whittaker (Chemistry), Brooklyn 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Robert C. Wilson (Pharmacy), Georgia 
Enos E. Witmer (Physics), Pennsylvania 
William H. Wrighton (Philosophy), Georgia 
Hugo Zahnd (Chemistry), Brooklyn 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 
FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


John C. Amundson (History), Pittsburgh 

T. Robert Bassett (English), Pennsylvania State 
Harold W. Beams (Zoology), Iowa 

Imri M. Blackburn (History), Indiana 

Heinz S. Bluhm (German), Wisconsin 

Janet Breckenridge (Home Economics), Columbia 
Bruce Browne (Law), Southern California 

Helen M. Bryant (English), Baylor 

Elsie B. Calvin (English), Arkansas 

G. Castillejo-Convers (English), New York 

Mary J. Cobb (Biology), Adelphi 

Rex M. Collier (Psychology), Northwestern 
Mattie E. Edwards (History), North Carolina 
Margaret von Falkenberg (Psychology), Western Reserve 
George W. Gardiner (Physics), Yale 

Scott S. Geesey (English), Pennsylvania State 
Sidney Glazer (History), City of Detroit 

Erwin von Graff (Gynecology), Iowa 

Amy B. Greene (Religion), Columbia 

Virginia B. Hanawalt (Zoology), Illinois 

Ella A. Hatch (Bible), North Dakota State Teachers (Minot) 
Edward B. Hinckley (English), Harvard 

Harry Houston (Chemical Engineering), Alabama 
J. Stewart Hunter (English), Pittsburgh 

Alfred Landé (Physics), Ohio State 

Charles A. Leker (Education), Chicago 

William M. Lepley (Psychology), Pennsylvania State 
James H. Lum (Chemical Engineering), Yale 

N. W. McGee (Political Science), Iowa 

John M. McGinnis (Psychology), Yale 

Isa R. McIlwraith (Music), Columbia 

Fritz Melz (German), California (Berkeley) 

John S. Naylor (English), Pennsylvania State 
Josef F. Nelson (Languages), Iowa State Teachers 


Edward W. Neuman (Physiological Chemistry), Calif. Inst. Technology 


William L. Nunn (Economics), New York 
John D. Perch (Art), Yale 

Daniel Raffel (Zoology), Yale 

Mary B. Rheude (German), Wichita 
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Samuel L. Rodriguez (Spanish), Boston 

Kurt E. Rosinger (Philosophy), Harvard 

John K. Rouleau (Chemical Engineering), Mass. Inst. Technology 
Clifford E. Smith (Astronomy), California (Berkeley) 

Martha C. Toothill (Biology), Adelphi 

Marion Viets (Sociology), Adelphi 

Milford R. Waddell (Speech), Illinois Wesleyan 

Thomas H. Whitehead (Chemistry), Georgia 

Robert P. Wray (Education), Pennsylvania State 

Kwang S. Yum (Library), Chicago 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Alicia Acosta (Spanish), Rutgers 

Mabel F. Arbuthnot (Latin), Butler 

George Bacharach (Chemistry), Brooklyn 

John Barnes (Park), Speech 

J. Alvin Bearden (Physics), Johns Hopkins 
Thomas C. Billig (Law), West Virginia 

Fowler D. Brooks (Psychology), De Pauw 
Philip S. Broughton (Political Science), Dartmouth 
George G. Connelly (Public Speaking), Georgia 
Benjamin R. Coonfield (Biology), Brooklyr 
Forest Fletcher (Physical Education), Washington and Lee 
Emelyn E. Gardner (English), City of Detroit 
Jane Herendeen (Speech), Brooklyn 

Frederick C. Irwin (Chemistry), City of Detroit 
Alma Johnson (Art), Augustana 

Ames Johnston (German), Temple 

Frank L. Kemmer (History), City of Detroit 
Walter A. Lunden (Sociology), Pittsburgh 

Max A. Luria (Romance Languages), Brooklyn 
N. Elizabeth Monroe (English), Brooklyn 
Joseph Pearl (Classical Languages), Brooklyn 
Katharine Ripman (English), City of Detroit 
Howard O. Stearns (Physics), Simmons 

Hazel Whisenand (Spanish), Butler 

Lee O. Yoder (Geography), Drake 

Belle Zeller (Government), Brooklyn 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


William A. Bledsoe (Economics), Beloit 
Albert J. Harris (Psychology), Simmons 
Frederic W. Horner (Classics), Drury 
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Paul H. Johnstone (Modern Languages), Drury 

Richard H. Lee (Physics), Johns Hopkins 

Lydia M. Lothrop (History, Languages), West Virginia 

Claude G. Schmitt (Chemistry), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
James L. Spencer (Dentistry), Virginia Medical 

Vincent R. Trapozzano (Prosthetics), Virginia Medical 

Hugh L. Waskom (Psychology), Florida State for Women 

James C. White (Economics), Lawrence 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is neces- 
sary. Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registra- 
tion blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. Non-registrants will 
be supplied with registration papers upon application. 


Members registered with the Appointment Service are privileged to have brief 
announcements inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 
per line for the first insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy 
should reach the Washington Office not later than the 30th of the month preced- 
ing publication. 


Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers 
Available may upon inquiry receive additional information regarding candidates. 
Appointing officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Bacteriology: Instructor, New England university, teach both arts 
and science and agricultural students. Salary, $1800, or somewhat 
higher depending on training and qualifications. V 529 


Commercial Engineering: Instructor, man, eastern urban university. 
Teach merchandising and distribution, and assist in accounting. 
V 523 


Commercial Science: Head of department, man, southern college for 
women. Ph.D. preferred. Salary, $2550 plus either house or $300 
commutation. V 528 


Commercial Science: Teacher, woman, high school department of 
southern college. Salary, $1600, nine months. V 530 


Dean and Head of Language Department: Man, small southern 
Baptist college. M.A., competent as dean of college. Salary range, 
$900-$1200. V 539 


Dean of Women: Southern college for women. Southern woman pre- 
ferred. Salary, $2550 plus residence and meals. V 527 


Dean of Women: Woman's college, southern woman with experience 
preferred. V 525 


Economics and Sociology: Instructor, southwestern Catholic college. 
Ph.D. and Catholic. V 536 


Education: Woman preferred, eastern college for women, appointment 
beginning September, 1933. Teaching experience, preferably sec- 
ondary as well as college, and sound background of psychology. 

V 518 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


German and French: Woman, central state college. Ph.D. and some 
teaching experience. Salary, $2550. V 531 


History: Instructor, man, part-time, eastern college. Survey course 
in European history. Salary, about $1000. V 538 


Home Economics: Instructor, foods section, southwestern Catholic 
college. V 537 


Household Arts: Woman, central university, to teach foods and 
clothing. Presbyterian preferred. V 534 


Physics: Head of department, man, central university. Ph.D., 
minimum of three or four years’ successful teaching, preferably a 
Presbyterian. Salary, approximately $2500. V 532 


Physiology and Pharmacology: Assistant professor, man, northern 
university. M.D. preferred, or Ph.D. Teaching experience and 
ability to carry on research. Salary, $2500—$3000. V 515 


Piano: Head of department, man, central university. Man of ex- 
cellent training, and national reputation. Presbyterian preferred. 
Salary, approximately $2500. V 533 


Political Science: Instructor, Pacific coast Catholic college, for 1933-34. 
V 520 


Political Science: Associate professor, man, opportunity for advance- 
ment, department of history and politcial science, southern college. 
Ph.D., about 40 years old. V 524 


Psychology: Professor, southern woman's college. Ph.D., several 
years’ teaching experience. V 526 


Sociology: Assistant professor, possibly acting chairman of department, 
eastern urban university. Ph.D., teaching experience (including 
some public school work), interest in teacher training. V 517 


Teachers Available 


Art: Woman, M.A, fine arts, Columbia. Seven years’ teaching. 
Executive experience in college. Available at once. A 339 


Biology: Man, M.A. Syracuse University; college teaching experience. 
Special interest in vertebrate embryology and comparative anatomy. 
Research. Prepared to teach elementary botany. Available June, 
1932. A 340 
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Biology or Zoology: Man, Ph.D. large university, 1932. Head of 
biology department in small college seven years; three years’ uni- 
versity teaching experience. Available June, 1932. A 341 


Botany: Man, Ph.D. Missouri Botanical Garden, physiology, mycol- 
ogy, etc. Wants teaching job, preferably in West, September, 
1932. Experience, publications. A 342 


Botany: Woman, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 1930; four years’ 
university teaching experience. Well prepared for teaching and 
research in general botany; particular training in cytology and 
genetics. Available at once. A 3438 


Chemistry: Ph.D. Nine years’ successful experience in college and 
university teaching. Research, publications. Available, 1932. 
A 344 


Economics: A.M., assistant professor. Ten years’ experience in 
college and university teaching. Elementary and advanced courses 
taught. Protestant. Married. Available September, 1932. A345 


Economics: Woman, eleven years’ university experience teaching 
economic principles, money and banking, and international trade. 
A 346 


Economics and Business Administration: Four degrees, ten years’ 
college and university and four years’ business experience. Seeking 
broader field, professorial or administrative. A 347 


Economics or Commerce: M.A., candidate Ph.D. Chicago. Seven 
years’ teaching experience. Prefers work in finance. A 348 


Economics-Sociology and Philosophy: Man, 31, Ph.D. Three years’ 
teaching in college and university. Travel in Orient and Europe. 
Social studies, ethics, and philosophy. Available in June. A 349 


Education: Man, 39, married, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 1926. 
Experienced in secondary and college teaching and supervision. 
Teach administration, methods, and principles. Minor in mathe- 
matics. Available September, 1932. A 350 


Education: Man, 41, M.A. Iowa, Ph.D. Columbia. Twenty years’ 
experience in administration, secondary and higher education, and 
foreign educational service. Major: administration; minor: psy- 
chology. Available summer and September. A 351 


Education: M.A. in Education, Columbia. Administrative experience 
as superintendent of schools, now college high school visitor. Inter- 
ested in executive or administrative position. Publications, in- 
cluding Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study. A 352 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Education: Ph.D. 1931, eight years’ administrative experience. 
Teaches character education and philosophy of education Desires 
permanent position in education department teaching administration 
or educational psychology. Available June, 1932. A 353 


Education: Ph.D. One year’s study of schools in Europe. Broad 
experience in public school and college work. Several books pub- 
lished. Specialties: elementary supervision, elementary methods, 
comparative education, teacher training. Age 35. Desires position 
in strong university. A 354 


Education, Psychology, Psychology of Athletics: Man, 35, married, 
candidate Ph.D. July, 1932, nine years’ experience including two in 
“Big Ten” university. Desires teaching position in college or uni- 
versity leading to administration. Available September, 1932. 

A 355 


Educational Administration: Ph.D. Specialist in school law. Ten 
years’ teaching. Research and publications. Would accept part- 
time teaching or research in a university. A 356 


English: Man, department head in mid-eastern college facing dis- 
continuance. Sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, elementary litera- 
ture and composition. Broadly trained and experienced. A 357 


English: Ph.D. Harvard 1926; eight years’ university teaching ex- 
perience, present rank associate professor; foreign travel and study; 
publications. Special interest in romantic movement, the novel 
and linguistics. More interested in chance for advancement in a 
good institution than in initial salary. Married. Available June, 
1932. A 358 


English: Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania. Publications. Teaching 
experience in small liberal arts college. Position desired in eastern 
college or university. Available September, 1932. A 359 


French: Man with fourteen years’ experience French only. Excellent 
teaching and research record. Now an associate professor. A 360 


French and German: Woman, American, Ph.D. Six years’ experience 
teaching languages in Berlin, Germany; seven years’ successful teach- 
ing in an American state college. Long studies at the Universities 
of Paris (Sorbonne), Brussels, and Berlin. Much travel in Europe. 
Available fall, 1932. A 361 


French and Spanish: Native American, French and Canadian residence 
and education. M.A. and seven years’ college teaching in U. S 
Research romance philology, particularly Old French. A 362 
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French and Spanish: Ph.D., expert knowledge in these languages and 
literatures, speaks both fluently; five years’ successful college teach- 
ing experience, research, travel. : A 363 


French, Latin, Spanish: Woman, Ph.D. Four years’ experience 
teaching French in college and university. Study in France. Avail- 
able September, 1932. A 364 


French with Spanish, German, language and literature: Woman, M.A. 
Radcliffe, nine years’ advanced study and research European and 
American universities. Nine years’ teaching, three in college. A 365 


French (Spanish): Woman, Ph.D. University of Chicago. Nine 
years’ college and university experience, six years as department 
head. A 366 


German: Man, Ph.D. Fifteen years’ experience in middle western 
and southern institutions; acting head of German department four 
years in eastern women’s college. Travel in Germany. Author of 
textbook. A 367 


History: M.A., now finishing Ph.D. One year as graduate assistant; 
three years as part-time instructor. Experience in teaching United 
States and modern European nistory. A 368 


History: Ph.D. Princeton; now associate professor; four years’ uni- 
versity teaching experience. Available September, 1932. A 369 


History: Woman, Ph.D., with seven years’ college experience. Travel 
abroad; fellowship in Spain. Publications, considerable research in 
history; work has won recognition. Excellent references. A 370 


History and Political Science: Candidate Ph.D. 1932, six years’ college 
and university teaching experience. Former fellow Brookings 
Graduate School, training in history and social sciences, administra- 
tive experience and research, published articles. A 371 


History of Religion: Man. Also Oriental history and Oriental litera- 
ture. Available for summer or fall of 1932. A 372 


Home Economics: M.S., seven years’ college experience, foods and 
clothing. A 373 


Latin and Mathematics: Woman, two years’ university teaching 
experience, southern university. Available September, 1932. 
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Mathematics: Woman, A.M. Radcliffe, three years’ college teaching 
experience. A 375 


Mathematics: Woman, Ph.D. Cornell. Fifteen years’ experience in col- 
lege mathematics and statistics. Available September, 1932. A 376 


Music: Eight years’ experience in colleges. Piano. Superior training 
here and abroad. Available summer and September, 1932. A 377 


Music: Man, B. Music. Teach clarinet and oboe, coach woodwind 
and brass ensembles. Experience directing symphony orchestra and 
band. A 378 


Music: Woman, European and American training. Twelve years’ 
college experience in teaching, eleven years of that time as head of 
department. Special interest in music history and appreciation. 
Available September, 1932. A 379 


Nutrition, Physiological Chemistry: Woman, Ph.D. Yale. Seven 
years’ experience in college teaching and research. Publications. 
A 380 


Philosophy: M.A. Columbia and Johns Hopkins; written and language 
examinations for the Ph.D. passed, dissertation accepted (Johns 
Hopkins). B. D. Union Theological Seminary. Fourteen years’ 
college teaching experience. Equipped also to teach psychology, 
Bible or German. Available summer and fall, 1932. A 381 


Philosophy: Ph.D. and European research. Eight years’ experience 
assistant professor state university. Author books and articles. In- 
terested in values, logic, history of science. Also trained in psy- 
chology. A 382 


Physical Education: B.S., M.A., medical training. Five years’ 
college experience directing athletics, intramural work, theory courses. 
Survey of intramural athletics in colleges and universities. Interested 
in directorship of physical education or position with opportunity for 
further graduate study. A 383 


Physics: Ph.D. Princeton. Ten years’ teaching experience. A 384 


Physics: Man, Ph.D., many years’ experience college and university 
teaching and research U. S. and abroad. Available June, 1932. 
A 385 
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Political Science: Ph.D., George Washington University, 1931. Now 
doing research work in Income Tax Administration at Library of Con- 
gress. Prepared to handle courses in the general subjects, administra- 
tion, and international law and relations. Available at once. 

A 386 


Political Science and Sociology: M.A., Ph.D. in July, University of 
Iowa. Seven semesters’ college teaching experience. Thesis sub- 
ject: Public Health Administration in Iowa. A 387 


Psychology: A.M. Experience in teaching and clinical work. Ex- 
cellent record. Available June, 1932. A 388 


Psychology: Man, 28, Ph.D. Three years’ successful college teaching. 
Excellent references. Desires summer work. A 389 


Religion, Bible or Philosophy: Ph.D. Edinburgh, M.A. Princeton 
(psychology). European travel. Ten years’ college teaching. 
Interested in making religion vital to life. Now dean of a school of 
religion. A 390 


Spanish: A.B. Cornell, M.A. Michigan, near Ph.D. Seven years’ 
residence abroad, studied year and half Sorbonne, year University 
Madrid; reading knowledge seven languages, finent Spanish, editor, 
author numerous articles (English and Spanish), translations both 
languages. Three years’ teaching experience standard universities. 
Language association executive. Available June, 1932. A 391 


Spanish: American, M.A. Michigan. Fourteen years’ university teach- 
ing. Former official Spanish interpreter, translator. Twelve years’ 
foreign residence, travel. Good physique, perfect health. A 392 


Spanish or Social Sciences: Ph.D. Berlin. Twelve years’ experience, 
wishes position as associate professor or higher. Can also instruct in 
Latin, French, or philosophy. Highest references. A 393 


Speech: One year graduate study beyond M.A. Training and ex- 
perience in all fields of speech. Six years’ experience, four as head of 
college department. Available September, 1932. A 394 


Speech, Dramatics, Debate, Speech Sciences: Man, M.A. in speech, 
Michigan, Ph.D. begun. Ten years’ college and state university 
teaching, five as department head; publications, European travel. 

A 395 


Zoology: Ph.D. Harvard. Eight years’ university experience. Good 
research record. Available June, 1932. A 396 
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ECONOMICAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
SWEDEN-NORWAY—DENMARK-25 to 70 Days 


(with optional extensions to Continent) 


The tours include ocean passage both ways in restricted third 
class (tourist class, formerly second cabin, about $44 extra) on 
modern ships, and land tours, sightseeing trips, train, boat and 
bus fares, sleepers, hotels and meals, tips ashore, etc. 


25 DAYS $172 31 DAYS $198 
50 DAYS $308.50; Etc. 


These tours embrace the most worthwhile sights in Scandinavia, some tours 
extending to the Continent. They are economical, yet nothing in comfort and 
quality has been sacrificed, and afford a delightful holiday in foreign lands at 
lower cost than a summer vacation at home. 


Write for ‘“‘Economy Tours” and ‘‘Popular Tours’’ folders. 


Further information and reservations through nearest tourist agent, or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


FARES CUT 20°/. 
TO EUROPE 


on great American liners 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 

S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING 

S.S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Also American Merchant Liners—splen- 


did one class ships to London every Fri- 
day. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc., Managing Agents 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or Agents 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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